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eight enemies to beauty 
one friend --nina 


Eight against one—heavy odds! The 


Eight opposed to Beauty— 


blemishes sagging 
sallowness circies 
roughness shiny-nose 
lines uneven makeup 


And who is the Friend of Beauty who 
will banish them all? 
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geranium cream 


—the new 3-purpose, night-day-and- 
bleach cream, the fluid cream, — saves 
time, money, worry and your face! 


Tonight --- 2 minutes --- Nina 


No long beauty-treatment—just Nina. 
Shake the jar, pass your fingers across 
the stopper-top and over your face . 
especially under your eyes. Massage it 
in gently—how cool, how soft it feels, 
and what a fresh delicious fragrance! In 
the morning—a rested face, smoother, 
younger—no circles under your eyes. 
i . Keep the good work up for a 
week—sallowness, blemishes, all gone. 
In a month—little wrinkles have disap- 
peared, muscles are firmer, contours 
younger—you’re younger! 


Tomorrow - 2 minutes - Nina again 


No need for a score of 
preparations—just Nina 
again, patted in, smoothed 
off, the best powder foun- 
dation ever invented! No 
shiny nose, no blotchy 
look—no fussing with 
your make-up during the 
day. . . . And the skin-re- 
fining night-time process 
is never interrupted for a 
moment. 


Ask Nina! 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaini to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 


teeeerene -CLIP AND MAIL ------~--— 
J. 
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! Please send me postpaid one jar Nina Gera- | 
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When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Aviator and social settlement worker, Amelia Earhart has an unusual endowment for 

sharing the high adventure of a trans-Atlantic flight. Modesty and good sportsman- 

ship have characterized her bearing, and she has emphasized, not her personal triumph, 
but the possibilities of a more definite place for women in aviation 
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“Prohibition simply gives the safe the opportunity to put aside their personal pleasures for the sake of the unsafe. 
who are strong to share the discipline of the weak, that the weak may not destroy themselves. 
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It appeals to those 


Speaking for Prohibition 


What Do You Think of the Eighteenth Amendment, We Asked Two Prominent 
Writers. Zona Gale Speaks Strongly for the Social Values of Prohibition. 
Next Month Inez Haynes Irwin Gives the Other Side. 


ROM editorials here and there, 
one would think that prohibi- 
tion is objectionable because it 
leads politicians into tempta- 
tion. Public men, it is said, are 

dissembling, are compromising, are be- 
coming hypocrites, all because of. prohibi- 
tion. Yet if there were to be eliminated 
from the law of the land all the mea- 
sures that have caused politicians to dis- 
semble ..... 

In reality, it is impossible to appraise 
the release which prohibition has given 
to politicians. One has only to remem- 
ber the almost passionate relief with 
which legislature after legislature rati- 
hed the Eighteenth Amendment. Who 
had been sympathizing with them pre- 
viously on the strangle-hold which the 
liquor lobbies held in every state? The 


By ZONA GALE 
Illustrations by S. H. Wainwright, Jr. 


Excise Lobbies, it will be remembered, 
consisted of men in the employ of the 
liquor interests, who arrived with the 
opening of the legislatures, secured a lit- 
tle legislative following of dependables 
who often held so nearly a balance of 
power that their support for many im- 
portant measures was a necessity. The 
situation growing out of this condition 
had made legislators restive and resent- 
ful. 

“IT hate prohibition much,” said a 
Middle-West senator, “but I hate the 
liquor lobby more. They’ve got hold of 
men who vote for every anti-social bill 
on the calendar, unless one upholds their 
excise measures.” 

It is however well known in a middle- 
western state that one of its most prog- 
ressive pieces of legislation is on the 
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statute books because the leader of the 
“dependables” came to a wise man and 
said: 

“Tell me a good bill to get behind. 
I’ve been back of so many rotten laws 
this session that I want to clean my 
soul.” 

It may be said that the abolition of 
all lobbies would have roasted the lamb’ 
without burning the house, but the lambs’ 
were pretty certain to walk unroasted 
and alive, whether the “excise” existed 
officially or just as a social hour. In- 
toxication was not the only evil, per- 
haps not the gravest evil, from license. 

But intoxication—that most ridiculous 
of all the evils—was evil enough. 

“Why,” a Western woman asked, “do 
not you people in the cities drink your- 
selves to death as soon as possible and 
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stop trying to bring back license to the 
little towns?” 

I live in a little town and I am rea- 
sonably sure of my facts. The president 
of a small town bank said to me re- 
cently: 

“One who doubts the straight man- 
power efficiency of even as 
much prohibition as we have 
now, should acquaint him- 
self with the difference in 
the deposits of the small 
town banks before and since 
prohibition. Any unpreju- 
diced banker will tell you 
the same. JT eople are bank- 
ing their money instead of 
drinking it. Every bank is 
aware of the difference. 
Those who still find means 
of drinking are to me like 
the other social trailers... . 
those whom society has to 
put up with, those who see 
their own personal desires 
as the big idea of life.” 

A grocer of the town 
where I live said this: 

“You should be keeping 
books and paying bills out of 
our business if you want to 
take in what has happened. 
But they're not perfect yet. 
We still don’t get it all! My 
idea is that they are saving 
it in booze and paying it out 
in gasoline.” 

He added that this is a 
good many steps better—an 
automobile is at least a social 
asset and gives pleasure to 
the family, whereas, regarded 
at its best, liquor usually 
brings misery to some mem- 
bers of the family other than 
to the one who uses it to ex- 
cess. 

“To excess.” Here lies the heart of 
the indignation of the wets. They do 
not drink to excess. What, not any of 
them? Well, those who do not, do not. 
And why should they be bound by the 
disabilities of those who do? 

Here, precisely, seems to some of us 
to lie the cleavage between those who 
are individually minded and those who 
are socially minded. At this the wets 
who believe themselves socially minded, 
protest. But consider: 

During the war I took a street car 
in Terre Haute, Indiana, one Sunday 
morning. A half dozen smart people 
were seated there, and one of their 
friends entered and joined them. He 
was greeted by a chorus of—what shall 
I say? Not alone approval, but of 





rapport, of association, of delighted com- 
radeship. They were all on a street car, 
these owners of luxurious motors. They 
were saving oil for the nation. No 
patriot’s car must be driven on Sunday, 
lest the nation’s oil should be depleted 
and its reserves should not hold out. All 




















other aspects aside, that which presented 
itself to me was that they were all in- 
timately enjoying this social experience 
of sharing together a deprivation for the 
benefit of the whole group. 

Prohibition simply gives the safe the 
opportunity to put aside their personal 
pleasures for the sake 
of the unsafe. Of all the 
social measures not al- 
lied to special privilege, 
it seems to me the 
greatest. It appeals to 
those who are strong, 
to share the discipline 
of the weak, that the 
weak may not destroy 
themselves. It is as 
simple as that. 

There should then 
be another way of pro- 
tecting those who are 
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“Regarded at its best, liquor usually brings misery to some 


members of the family 


weak. There may be other ways. Nor- 
way tried a way by taxing liquor and 
leaving soft drinks free. Every one now 
filled with moral indignation at the 
“present situation” has his way out to 
propose—or should have it. But the 
time to present those ways so seriously 
is twelve years gone by. Prohibition is 
the law of the land. In justice we can 
not discard it without giving it a trial. 
Those in moral indignation are not all 
giving it a fair trial. They are refusing 
to obey. They are “drinking now who 
never drank before.” Is the difficulty 
with the law or with their sportsman- 
ship in not trying out fairly a law in 
which they chance not to believe—for 
whatever reason? Are these social- 
minded or are they not? 


OW comes the democrat with his 
N indignation: He is, he says, of 
men the most social-minded. If 

any man wants the greatest good of the 


greatest number, it is he. But he wants 
that good to come about naturally, by 
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slow growth, by development, by evoly- 
tion, and not artificially by entorced 
legislation. 

Has he then objected to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Emancipation 
Proclamation? These were not slow, at 
the last. And the objections of the loy- 
alists and the slave-owners were per- 
fectly well taken, from their own point 
of taste and inclination. Why should 
they have had put upon them a revolu- 
tion, a treason, the loss of their slaves? 

Prohibition is the new declaration of 
the willingness of the members of a 
group to subordinate their own tastes to 
the good of the group itself. Now in 
one voice the democrat, the socially- 
minded, the individually-minded, the 
politician who wants to be in both camps, 
and the pure and undefiled wets them- 
selves utter their deepest wrong: 

“But it is not for the good of the 
group. The group is being deprived of 
one of its greatest delights. If it wants 
to get drunk, it should get drunk.” 

If it wants to drug itself, it should 
drug itself. If it wants to practice poly- 
gamy, it should practice polygamy. If it 
wants to drive sixty-five miles an hour, it 
should drive sixty-five miles an hour. If 
it wants to crash through traffic regula- 
ee ee 

But something is the matter with that. 
Some restrictions, manifestly, are all very 
well. Some restrictions are social. The 
loudest supporter of a man’s right to do 
what he wants to do will sit in his car 
while his job goes rather than disobey a 
trafic signal. Because he will be ar- 
rested? No, because traffic signals have 
become the rule of the pack. Dangerous 
drivers and careful drivers, all obey the 
same red and the same green. 

Now not all the pack is content any 
longer to see some of its members so be- 
fuddled in mind that they neglect their 
families, lose their homes, drive danger- 
ously, go staggering on the streets. That 
freedom of theirs, someway, has a ludi- 
crous sound. After all, what is freedom? 

Jack London relates that he was in 
bondage from his boyhood to this need to 
drink, to treat, to be “social.” He want- 
ed to be free. He wanted not to have 
this obligation to drink imposed on him. 
That was his way of looking at it. 

The red-blooded wet cries: “Let him 
stand on his own feet. Let him learn to 
say ‘no.’ That is the way for a man te 
develop.” 

That is one answer. Another is the 
word of the president of a California 
college, in a dry town, who, before pro- 
hibition, returned to his Wisconsin home 
to visit. He said: 

“T would no more bring up my child- 
ren in a town with a saloon on every 
corner than I would make our home in 
a town where carcasses were left to fot 
on the streets.” 

There is one more chorus: “But pro- 
hibition does not prohibit and never can 
prohibit.” 
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I have no idea how the police system 
began. But I am pretty positive that 
there was a chorus at the time saying 
that it would never work—and further- 
more that liberty must not be curtailed 
that wav. I know nothing of the begin- 
nings of juries, but I feel certain that 
legal minds dwelt on the corruptibility 
of juries and on their inability to re- 
turn an honest verdict. Fire depart- 
ments did not spring into being without 
innumerable people holding that the hose 
would never get there until the house 
had burned down, and that firemen 
would be “‘partial.”” Could a cave man 
look in on a town policed, provided 
with courts, protected from fire, its traffic 
regulated, its drunkenness abolished, 
without finding his personal liberty in- 
tolerably hampered ? 


OMETHING concerning the pres- 
ent situation is conceded, but not 
everything. It is true that condi- 

tions are intolerable. It is true that 
“those are drinking now who never 
drank before.” It is even true that, 
aside from those who honestly oppose the 
Eighteenth Amendment, there are those 
to whom to disregard it has become 
smart. It is true that certain individual 
liberties are curtailed. All these things 
one concedes—and then proceeds to the 
real issues. 

For one must not be too greatly dis- 
turbed by “present conditions.” That 
bogie would have quieted the French 
Revolution, would have sent France 
back to its monarchy. That bogie would 
have changed the soldiers of Valley 
Forge to monarchists, the Pilgrims of 
Jamestown to emigrants, the sailors 
under Christopher Columbus _ to 
mutineers. And when in England 
the farmers rose and stoned that new 
invention, the threshing machine, the 
“present situation” would have dic- 
tated the return to flails. 

Every great change for the better 
has been attended by some disorgan- 
ization. We learn not to confuse 
the disorganization with the new 
order, trying so painfully to emerge. 

The wets simply do not see which 
way we are going. I class them with 
the Kentucky school board, which re- 
fused the use of the school building 
for a debate on the locomotive be- 
cause nobody could or should go more 
than fifteen miles an hour. And with 
Daniel Webster, when he said, “With 
my consent, not one penny of federal 
money shall be spent to bring the 
Pacific Coast one mile nearer to Bos- 
ton. The whole idea is unfeasible and 
undesirable.””’ The undesired is always 
the impossible. 

There are those who apparently 
can not visualize a society struggling 
toward its own ultimate order by 
eliminations. 

Yet the art of social living, like all 
the other arts, advances by that 


which it discards and restrains as well 
as by that which it adds. 

There remain those who do not be- 
lieve in any restraints, either in art or 
in social living. To them Nietsche’s 
word is uttered: 

“Be thyself, but be worthy to be thy- 
self.” 

Yet I like best, in this matter, the sim- 
ple human word of one of my Wiscon- 
sin neighbors. He says: : 

“T hope I never get a chance to vote 
the saloon back, because if I do I’ll vote 
for it. But I don’t want it back. I’m 





“The movement that led up to 
the Eighteenth Amendment began 
seventy-seven years ago when the 
first state adopted prohibition. No 
other amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was ever discussed so widely 
or through so long a stretch of 
years, or was opposed by such or- 
ganized, well financed forces. 
Proposed in 1917 by a Congress 
that was elected before the United 
States entered the war, it was ratt- 
fied by forty-six states. In nearly 
all these states the vote was de- 
cisive and in the majority over- 
whelming.” 





getting my farm paid for, my children 
are being educated, our insurance is kept 
up, my wife has got a few things she 
wants. No, I don’t want liquor back. 
But if I get a chance to vote, I know I'll 
vote for it.” 

Really, when it comes to the red- 
blooded power to say no, I think I’d 





The small town grocer says, “What they save in 
booze they spend for gasoline.” 
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as lief see politicians exercising it as to 
protect them, paternalistically, by re- 
moving a temptation to dissemble, to 
compromise, to practice hypocrisy. 

We are on a tremendous adventure. 
Not the adventure of democracy alone. 
But a planetary adventure. We are in 
charge of a planet. ‘There can be but 
one point in being a planet at all. That 
is to foster growth. Growth of the 
living beings running on its surface. 

These beings know almost nothing of 
the nature of life. We are as slightly 
aware as any creature who has com- 
pleted but a fraction of its development. 
One fifth of one hemisphere of the brain 
is functioning. In the most highly de- 
veloped being of earth, not a beginning 
of the powers of sentiency have ever 
been exercised. We are, in all probabil- 
ity, moving in a dream, a little farther 
on our way than the four-footed beasts. 
We are like the little dog of William 
James, which caused damage to the prop- 
erty of a neighbor, and trotted by his 
master’s side to the neighbor’s house, 
watched while the check was signed to 
repair the damage, listened to the con- 
versation, and had not got an idea that 
it concerned him at all. Professor 
James’s thought that we are in much the 
same case as the dog, ignorant of a vast 
area which we can not discern, is surely 
the thought of anyone who has ever 
looked at the stars and felt wonder, or 
who has endeavored to chart the human 
mind. 

Picture, then, those there are among 
us who are content that mankind, or 
those of mankind who want to, shall sit 

down in a pin-point of consciousness, 
and proceed to obscure even that 
shadowy awareness of ours by pour- 
ing into the body a liquor that shall 
inflame and deorganize, first heighten 
and then lower, the vitality of both 
the body and the mind. From this 
liquor a brief glimpse comes of some 
heightened awareness toward which 
we look wistfully, and then see it 
cloud over and be gone. During the 
time of its power the creature is ab- 
normal, believing himself far cleverer 
than he is, or finding himself consid- 
erably lower than the angels, and 
during the depression which follows 
losing even the faint degree of nor- 
mality so hardly won. Consider an 
effort to slow down this practice, to 
abolish it even, and consider the crea- 
tures, sitting about and insisting on 
their right to befuddle their senses if 
they choose, and saying: 

“For we do not do this stupidly. 
We use this liquor wisely. And we 
will not be held back on account of 
those who harm themselves.” 

A dweller on a star, who could not 
distinguish between the dots on the 
planet, might comment merely that 
the dots seemed not to know much 
about the good of their straggling lit- 
tle race. 








This Breton costume reminds us that men once dared to 
satisfy their color loving souls 


Y way of Yvette Guilbert and 
the enigmatic Balieff two 
young women have created for 
themselves a vocation that is 
as fascinating as it is unique. 

Cne of these adventurers along new path- 
ways is an American actress, Miss Eliza- 
beth Whitney Moffat; the other is a 
French artist, Mlle. Gratiane de Gar- 
dilanne. ‘Together they have salvaged 
delightful relics from the past and have 
produced an exhibit which, after being 
shown in New York and Paris, is des- 
tined for the Metropolitan Museum as 
a permanent collection. 

Several years ago Miss Moffat left 
the American stage to join Yvette Guil- 
bert’s company in Paris. Here she met 
the French artist, whose mother had 
written the first play of the immortal 
Yvette. Both young women were in- 
terested in costume designing and Miss 
Moffatt made the happy discovery that 
without any formal instruction she was 
very good at this sort of work. Balieff, 
coming to Paris with his Russians, 
planned to use Yvette in one of her in- 
imitable peasant sings. Excellent, but 
where would she get her costume? The 
two designers made the astonishing dis- 
covery that they could not provide an 
authentic costume of the French peas- 
ants, that the richness of these peasant 
garments was all but lost to the world, 


and they concluded that imme- 
diate action was necessary. 
Ten years more and they 
might well have been too late. 
So three bulldogs, a very 
small car and two girls set out 
to retrieve a lost world. They 
aimed at precise and utter 
accuracy in every detail; they 
agreed that nothing less than 
perfection would content them. 
Up into Normandy and down 
into Brittany and far south to 
the Pyrenees they went in 
their search for caps, kerchiefs, 
laces, cloth, that they might 
assemble into a true costume 
of the province. In some 
towns, as in Strasburg of the 
famous cathedral, or in the 
town of Lourdes where the 
sick come seeking miracles, 
they found excellent museums 
where their task was made 
easy. Here and there they 
found peasants wearing some 
item of the ancient costume, 
incongruously combined with 
“le dernier cri’ from the Gal- 
eries Lafayete. And of course 
they found the peasants much 
preferring some cheap garment 
from the department store to 
the heritage of another day. 
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Only in Provence did they find any 
definite appreciation and preservation of 
the old costumes. The Arlesiennes still 
bring out on festival days the rich em- 
broideries which cost half a life-time to 
make, and wear for a little while the 
bright patterns of their ancestors. They 
do this because a poet—Mistral—lived 
among them and his love of beauty and 
tradition still lingers as a genuine social 
influence among his people. But mostly 
the French peasants find. it much easier 
to buy new things at the store. In a 
modern world no one has the patience to 
do the fine embroidery, stitching and 
lacework required for the old garments. 
And men, who were usually the embroid- 
erers, have chosen now to wield other 
tools than the needle. And when the 
Charleston is danced at all the local 
fétes, what need is there for costumes of 
a temps perdu? 


cloth to the two treasure-hunt- 

ers with the pattern breaking off 
disappointingly at just the wrong place. 
The curé would then be begged to per- 
suade his suspicious charges to empty 
their cupboards that the missing pattern 
might be completed. Syndicate associa- 
tions in the towns also did their share in 
bringing the peasants to cooperate. 
What, an American woman to pry into 
the family rag-bag? And a French 


O NE town might yield a piece of 


artist, from an entirely different prov- 
ince, to think that she might copy the 
cap that grandmother wore? The peas- 


The great bow with which the Alsatian peasant crowns 
her costume is still seen in Alsace 





ant yields slowly to any stran- 
ger. But little by little, almost 
inch by inch, the investigators 
won what they were needing. 
Before they got through they 
found that their vocation, so 
oddly made for them, demand- 
ed many other qualifications 
than those of the artist. They 
needed to be research workers 
with a passion for accuracy, 
psychologists with a flair for 
allaying suspicion and sociol- 
ogists capable of seeing in a 
costume the entire culture 
level of a people. 

Ordinarily one thinks of the 
peasant costume as something 
very ancient, handed down 
from the illimitable past, look- 
ing at your own comparatively 
drab city clothes and thinking 
of the bright colors, the gayety 
and the jauntiness of the peas- 
ant garb, we may be tempted 
to think that civilization has 
defrauded us again of a genu- 
ine loveliness which was 
known to all our ancestors. 
Actually, the common man 
and woman was only for a 
little while, in the last couple 
of centuries, clothed in beauty. No 
Before the Revolution the 
lords and ladies of the court were bril- 
liant creatures, clad in vivid silks and 
satins; most of the world went more 
somberly clad, in stiff woolens woven 
for a lifetime, often as drab 
as the lives they accompanied. 
After the Revolution came the 
cotton print, in all its econ- 
omical possibilities. Variety 
appeared in the peasant cos- 
tumes, color, life and person- 
ality. Twenty-five years 
might be spent in embroider- 
ing a costume that now is 
crumbling into dust and soon 
will exist only in the sketches 
of Miss Moffat and Mlle. de 
Gardilanne. 

It was two years before the 
two artists were satisfied with 
their work; two years before 
they could answer the question 
of M. Balieff as to how to 
clothe Yvette when she sang 
her little songs of the prov- 
inces. Their exhibit consists 
now of two hundred drawings 
of peasants and, their costumes, 
complete to the last detail. 
Last winter this was on view 
at the Arden Galleries in 
New York and in the fall it 
will be housed in the Metro- 
politan, gift of an anonymous 
donor. Not even yet are all 
the costumes of France pre- 
served; the two investigators 
put their exhibit forward 
merely as representing the 














time now for fine embroidery like this 


principal costume of each district. Brit- 
tany and Savoy were found to be the sec- 
tions richest in developments. Each dis- 
trict shows its own individuality and pre- 
serves.a distinct grace and charm of its 
own. Connoisseurs can trace the Italian 
influence in Provence, the Arabian and 
Spanish in the Pyrenees and the Oriental 
in Savoy as well as finding in all these 
different relics of the France of another 
day a certain harmonious resemblance 
and relationship. 


HIS is the way the men looked 

when they too dared to satisfy 

their color-loving souls; thus the 
young maidens appareled themselves 
when they wanted to look beautiful in 
the sight of the village; these are the 
costumes put on as a bride and worn 
without changing by the very old. In 
a few provinces some evolution of cos- 
tume did take place, but even this was 
slow because of the value of the gar- 
ments and the long time required to 
make them. Provence had four different 
costumes of four different periods, but 
this was not true of other places, where 
the costume, once developed, was re- 
tained until cheap factory products 
crowded it out. 

At present the collaborators are busy 
upon the details of their book, which 
will reproduce in color, by a special 
process developed in France, one hun- 
dred of the loveliest of the drawings. 
Advance showing of the plates indicates 
that here will be another permanent and 

(Continued sn page 30) 
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The Democrats Adopt a “Dry” Plank Without a Minority Report, 
Promise Relief to the Farmers and Make a Point 


LTHOUGH the Re- 
publican and Demo- 
cratic conventions 
were similar in that, 
at each, one candi- 

date led all the others, with cer- 
tainty of nomination, yet in 
spirit, in method and in charac- 
ter they presented a wide vari- 
ance. 

There was a buoyancy, an in- 
formality, an aggressiveness at 
the Houston convention which 
was not so apparent at Kansas 
City. In part this may be laid 
to the completeness and homo- 
geneity of the Smith organiza- 
tion, its confidence and its en- 
thusiasm for “the Governor,” 
as Alfred E. Smith was referred 
to by the leaders. ‘There was 
at no time any more possibility 
of stopping Smith than there 
had been of stopping Hoover. 
In fact, it was even less within 
the realm of probability. 

Each convention had its pe- 
culiar outstanding issue. At 
Kansas City it was the farm 
problem and over it the resolu- 
tions committee worked day and 
night. At Houston it was pro- 
hib:tion and again the resolu- 
tions committee spent night as well as 
day in trying to find a way out. So 
far as prohibition and the Democratic 
Party are concerned, a solution has not 
been found. The ghost was not laid at 
Houston and is still walking, creating 
rifts here and there in the body of 
voters. Mr. Hoover and his party’s 
platform are more closely knit than Mr. 
Smith and the platform of his party. 
Whether the platform expresses popular 
sentiment will be shown later. 

No sooner had the plank, which was 
born out of the welter of bitter debate 
and pressure of conflicting elements, been 
presented and the candidate selected than 
Governor Smith flashed a statement, the 
essence of which indicated that he did 
not stand on the platform adopted. 

“Treason!” cried the Drys. “He 
waited until he was nominated to send 
the message.” 


PS) 
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Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
Whose nomination was a foregone conclusion 


“It shows his magnificent courage,” 
was the judgment of the Wets. 

The mooted platform plank, after 
arraigning the Republican Party for its 
failure to enforce the law, read: 

“Speaking for the national Democ- 
racy, this convention pledges the party 
and its nominees to an honest effort to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment and 
all other provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution and all laws enacted pursuant 
thereto.” 

This met the demands of the 
moderate Drys and even won the ac- 
quiescence of some of the extremists. 
Then came the message from Governor 
Smith promising that if he took the oath 
as President of the United States to pro- 
test and defend the Constitution and 
laws, he would execute that oath to the 
best of his ability, without reservation 
or evasion. 





of Appealing to Women V oters 


So far all was well, but in 
the second paragraph, Governor 
Smith said: “It is well known 
that I believe there should be 
fundamental changes in the 
present provisions for National 
Prohibition, based . . . on the 
fearless application to the prob- 
lem of the principles ot Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. While I 
fully appreciate that these 
changes can only be made by 
the people themselves through 
their elected legislative repre- 
sentatives, I feel it to be the 
duty of the chosen leader of the 
people to point the way which, 
in his opinion, leads to a sane, 
sensible solution of a condition 
which I am convinced is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the great 
mass of our people.” 

Referring to bootlegging and 
lawlessness in the country, Gov- 
ernor Smith declared that, with- 
out returning to the old evils of 
the saloon, real temperance, re- 
spect for law and eradication of 
existing evils could be secured 
by application of the democratic 
principles of local selt-govern- 
ment and states’ rights. 

Here, as in the _ keynote 
speech of Claude G. Bowers, the Demo- 
crats were exhorted to follow Jefferson. 
All of the major evils of which the 
American people complain today were 
traced by Mr. Bowers to the triumph 
of the Hamiltonian conception of the 
state. He urged diffusion of authority 
among the people as favored by Jefferson 
instead of its concentration remotely 
from the people in accordance with the 
ideas of Hamilton. But although Mr. 
Bowers was eloquent on the subject of 
Republican corruption and _ pillage, al- 
though he ran the gamut of Democratic 
virtues, he did not once strike the pro- 
hibition note, the only subject in which 
the convention showed real interest. 

However, his energetic reiteration of 
Democratic doctrine evoked approval. 
When he reached the point where he 
demanded that “the hand of privilege 
be taken out of the farmers’ pocket and 
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off the farmers’ throat,” the North Da- 
kota delegation seized its standard and 
started a demonstration. Democrats are 
few in North Dakota but farm senti- 
ment is strong. Other states joined the 
parade with strident cries, the standards 
dancing dizzily through the aisles, the 
bands playing incongruously, “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town” and 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
The platform, dignified by the pres- 
ence of national officers and distin- 
guished members of the party, regarded 
the turmoil on the floor, benevolently, 
Now and then one waved 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


quizzically. 
a handkerchief. 
smiled. 

Up and down the aisles and around 
the hall surged the delirious masses, 
grateful for an opportunity to get into 
action. Mr. Bowers rested. “It is like 
a Bryan demonstration,” remarked a 
man who had been at many conven- 
tions. ‘Does it mean a popular com- 
bination of farmers, workers and small 
business men against the established 
order? Funny to think of Tammany 
championing the farmer.” 


ITH the keynote out of the way, 
the convention was ready for 
business. Franklin Roosevelt was the 
titular head of the Smith forces, a man 
of preeminent ability and standing, who 
has supported Smith consistently and in 
consequence is worshiped by the New 
York Democrats. George Van Namee, 
the Governor’s personal representative, 
kept a close watch on details, Judge 
Olvany remaining in the background 
after he had announced upon his arrival 
in the Southern city that Smith was an 
Abraham Lincoln! As a matter of fact, 
the New York delegation was so well 
drilled that it needed no more than a 
nominal leader. It knew when it came 
to Houston what it was to do and could 
be depended upon to carry out the pro- 
gram. 
A rather touching instance of the way 
in which a Tammany organization can 





Governor Smith lived for years 


International Newsreel 
In a house opening on these “sidewalks of New York” 
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be controlled was the silence and at- 
tention that prevailed when Roose- 
velt spoke. As he made his way to 
the speaker’s desk and stood there, 
a distinctive figure, the audience was 
entirely his. A raising of his finger 
indicating his wish, checked applause 
and uproar. His diction and deliv- 
ery were different from that which 
usually emanated from the platform, 
but without it he could have held 
the audience because New York, 
which dominated all, renders him 
fealty second only to that paid to 
Governor Smith. 

“America needs not only an ad- 
ministrator but a leader,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “a pathfinder, a blazer 
of the trail to the high road that 
will avoid the bottomless morass of 
crass materialism which has engulfed 
so many of the great civilizations 
of the past. We offer one who has 
the will to win—who not only de- 
serves success but commands it. Vic- 
tory is his habit—the happy warrior 
—Alfred E. Smith.” 

Off went the convention in a pa- 
rade to cheer and glorify Al Smith. 
The Dry States sought to maintain 
their displeasure, but all along the 
line there was weakening, in North 
Carolina, in Virginia and even in 
Tennessee. Alabama remained seat- 
ed and struggled to prevent its 
standard from being carried around 
the hall in the mad march. 

The convention was impatient of 
the time necessary to build a platform. 
Three-fourths of the delegates would 
have been happy if this formality could 
have been dispensed with. But platforms 
are regarded as essential to the comple- 
tion of a convention and the conduct of 
a campaign. “He may not be a ‘happy 
warrior but he will be a hero who 
sometime establishes the precedent of 
brief, very brief, nominating and _ sec- 
onding speeches and abbreviated plat- 
forms,” remarked a critic of affairs. 
“The candidate makes his own platform 
and the one adopted by 
the convention is, in ef- 
fect, cast into the dis- 
card by the voters.” 

At any rate, much 
time was spent by the 
Democrats in con- 
structing a_ platform, 
many speeches were 
made by representa- 
tives of many causes 
and many wires were 
pulled before it was 
ready to be presented 
to the convention by 
Senator Key Pitman, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Senator Pitman read 
hoarsely against a sea 
of confusion. In vain 












Mrs. Alfred E. Smith 
Candidate for “first lady of the land” 


Senator Robinson pounded his gavel 
for order. The confusion continued. 
When the law enforcement plank was 
reached, however, the discord that 
attended this issue burst all bounds. 
An amusing incident was due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of Governor 
Albert Ritchie, an outstanding opponent 
of prohibition who had prepared a speech 
to offset the effect of the expected 
minority report. As it happened Gov- 
ernor Dan Moody of Texas, prominent 
Dry who was expected to present the 
report, did not do so, merely explaining 
in a few words how he and some others 
felt regarding the matter. 

OVERNOR RITCHIE, intent 
(5 upon his speech, did not attend 

to what Governor Moody said 
but stepping forward, announced that 
he desired to reply to the minority re- 
port. The Drys laughed derisively. 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who 
sat just behind Governor Ritchie, rocked 
with glee. Several persons tried to warn 
the Governor of Maryland that he was 
making a mistake. Finally, Senator 
Robinson got it through to him that 
there was no minority report. Governor 
Ritchie hesitated, put his hand on his 
throat, twitched his head and then, again 
attempting to get the attention of the 
convention, began, amidst cheers and 
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jeers, to read his speech, which was in 
the main a plea for harmony and con- 
cessions. 

The great straddle had been accom- 
plished. A plank had been produced 
which obtained the sanction of men and 
women of differing views. 

As to the farm plank, all was clear 
sailing. It is the longest plank in the 
platform and promises the farmer prac- 
tically everything he asked for through 
his representatives who appeared before 
the committee. Because of the attitude 
of the farmers at Kansas City and the 
dissatisfaction which they expressed with 
the Republican farm plank and because 
Herbert Hoover is supposed to be weak 
in the agricultural states, the Democrats 
went far in making an appeal for the 
farmer vote to enlist under their banner 
in this year of grace, 1928. 


Satisfying the Farmers 


HILE not mentioning the equal- 

ization fee by name, it was in 

substance approved. The farm 
leaders expressed themselves as_ en- 
tirely satisfied with the plank. One of 
them said that it went farther than any 
political party had ever gone in recog- 
nizing the difficulties of the farmer and 
giving him relief. 

The naming of a running mate for 
Smith was decided upon some time be- 
fore the end came. At a conference of 
leaders, Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 
sas was informed that he was acceptable 
to the Smith forces. There had been, 
as at Kansas City, clamor for a Western 
man, a man who could deliver the farm 
vote. There was also talk of a South- 
ern man, one who could appease the 
irritated section of the country opposed 
to a wet candidate. 

Robinson, although classed as a Dry, 
was not identified with the controversial 
factions. He was near enough to the 
West and also to the South to represent 
both. As minority leader in the Senate 
he was well known and experienced. He 
is a tireless speaker and worker. 

When he made his speech as perma- 
nent chairman he led up to one of the 
big moments of the convention. As 
given to the press the evening before 
the speech dealt with generalities but 
into it, when delivered, there was in- 
jected a reference to a subject which up 
to that moment had been kept below the 
surface—religious toleration. 

“Jefferson gloried in the Virginia stat- 
ute of religious freedom,” he suddenly 
said, departing from his prepared speech. 
“He rejoiced in the provision of the 
Constitution that declares no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion for office or trust in the United 
States.” 

A wild shout thereupon rent the air. 
New York led the way with other del- 
egations falling in line. Around the hall 
they marched in noisy jubilation, shaking 


their standards tantalizingly at the anti- 
Smith states sitting stolidly in their 
seats. 

The Smith followers were always 
good natured. They gave all of the 
boys plenty of rope. They were a bit 
patronizing at times. They could afford 
to be magnanimous. ‘They let every 
one who wanted the honor be nomi- 
nated. They simply sat and waited for 
their great hour—when the votes should 
be counted, varying the monotony now 
and then by marches and songs and 
pleasantries. They regarded the Drys 
and the anti-Smith crowd generally 
with tolerance and amusement. 

On the other hand, there was much 
bitterness among those who did not want 
to see Smith nominated. Many South- 
erners, especially women, felt affronted 
by the imposition of a Tammany candi- 
date and a Wet. The Democratic 
Party in the South is, next to religion, 
the most important factor in the lives 
of the majority of men and women. 
They felt trapped by the trend of events. 
They threatened to bolt the Democratic 
ticket, which would be almost as bitter 
a tragedy as voting for Smith. No one 
who had not seen it could appreciate 
the feeling of these people. ‘They held 
meetings in their churches. They prayed. 
They talked. At the final mass meeting 
it was agreed that men and women who 
were entitled to admission to the hall 
should demonstrate in behalf of each Dry 
candidate and so, from Walter F. 
George of Georgia to Jesse Jones of 
Texas, the nomination of each candidate 
except Smith brought forth cries of ap- 
proval and the standards of Dry States 
were carried with banners quoting An- 
drew Jackson’s ““The Constitution must 
be preserved,” and a goodly display of 
American flags, by the little band of 
men and women who were fighting to 
the last ditch against the inevitable. All 
was gone save honor, in their opinion, 
and by these demonstrations they sought 
to prove that they were holding that 
dear to the last. 

Finally the hour awaited by the Smith 
followers arrived. ‘The convention was 
ready to ballot. Smith had been eulogis- 
tically named and numerously seconded 
by men and women. The opposition 
began to shrivel. As the states voted 
solidly for Smith, or divided the vote 
between him and another, it became evi- 
dent that he would have more than the 
necessary two-thirds. 


Switching to Smith 


aboard the band wagon. At the 

end there was mad confusion as 
states sought to switch to Smith. No one 
could hear announcements from the plat- 
form for the confusion on the floor. 
Bands joined with the delegations, ban- 
ners flew, a girl rode the “old gray 
mare” through the hall. Lights were 


‘eo was wild scrambling to get 
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centered on the box where the Smith 
family sat. Mrs. Smith stood up and 
smiled. Then she leaned over and shook 
hands with a friend from New York. 

“Smith!” rose the hoarse cry. ‘Al 
Smith!” The banal yet haunting 
“Sidewalks of New York” and other 
favorite tunes repeated themselves and 
got mixed up with one another. 

From the vantage point of the plat- 
form dignitaries smiled indulgently, 
Writers laid down their pencils and 
stood on their desks. The balloons that 
had been released from paper bags over- 
head when Jesse Jones’s name was men- 
tioned had been caught for the most 
part by Smith devotees who tossed them 
about gaily. 


Appraising the Results 
ie the corridor Clem Shaver, retiring 


chairman of the National Com- 

mittee, was talking unnoticed with 
a national committeeman. Both were 
going out. Their day was done. A youth 
came along with a girl. He looked 
cross. “It’s a cock-eyed world,” he 
grumbled. He was not for Smith so 
that was how it looked to him. 

Outside, men were selling Smith 
souvenirs and two little burros munched 
patiently where a bit of grass had been. 

It was all over but the appraising of 
results. The ticket is—as you like it. 
The defeated faction of the Democratic 
Party four years ago was triumphant 
this time. The party has offered the 
electorate a wet candidate on a Dry plat- 
form; it has gone far to conciliate the 
distressed farmers. It has assailed cor- 
ruption in high places and promised re- 
form. It has made a bid for tolerance 
and it appeals to the youth of the land 
by presenting a candidate who, what- 
ever may be said against him, is aggres- 
sive, human, vigorous. 

At Kansas City it was asserted with 
assurance that the women of the country 
would vote for Herbert Hoover. Per- 
haps the Democrats took that to heart. 
At any rate, the Houston convention 
made a point of appealing to women. 
The policy of the dominant wing is to 
encourage women to join the organiza- 
tion and work for it. Mrs. Caroline 
O’Day avas made the chairman of the 
New York State delegation. Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, one-time Governor of Wy- 
oming, not only seconded Smith but re- 
ceived a respectable number of votes 
for Vice-President. Many women made 
seconding speeches. More honors will 
be paid to womer. as the campaign pro- 
gresses. Women will be made respon- 
sible for calling attention to Smith's 
views and acts regarding labor and hu- 
manitarian causes in getting out the 
woman vote for the Democratic ticket. 

The Democratic platform declared for 
equality of women with men in all 
political and governmental matters. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Edna Albert, at the 
desk in her New 
York office, serene, 
successful, as able 
to play as to work 
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She has developed 
a business for 
which she has been 
offered two and a 
half million dollars 


Edna Albert, Business Woman 


ILLIONS, the statistics 
scanner knows, are behind 
the favorites on milady’s 
dressing table—millions of 
jars and bottles sold every 
year, millions of dollars invested. Of 
the personalities and paradoxes attaching 
themselves to toilet articles less is heard ; 
yet they, too, are there, nevertheless. 
For these goods and their market, the 
women whom they cheer and beautify 
have men as a rule to thank. True, 
now and then it is a woman who, having 
worked out some effective concoction for 
herself, adds a new member to the list; 
but even so, it will usually be found 
that a man has developed the business 
side of the product. The reverse case— 
tor a woman to make the financial suc- 
cess of a toilet preparation conceived by 
a man—is rare. It has happened, how- 
ever, and thereby hangs this tale—the 





By FRANCES DREwry MCMULLEN 


story of a woman who took a man-made 
formula and in less than a score of years 
worked it up from nothing to a business 
for which she has been offered two and a 
half million dollars. Edna Albert, 
founder, head and owner of the Odo-ro- 
no Company is an Al illustration of the 
place to which women have come in the 
workaday world. 

She sounded brisk—friendly, but rush- 
ed—as she clipped her sentences over the 
telephone, making an appointment for a 
summer Saturday mid-afternoon. A pic- 
ture arose of the woman at the other end 
of the wire, pencil poised over calendar. 
Long ago has the conception passed out 
of general currency that feminine busi- 
ness achievement must exhale masculine 
atmosphere; yet when a woman who has 
rendered the above account of herself 
sets an interview in the middle of a 
summer Saturday afternoon, one natur- 





ally pictures a somewhat severe expres- 
sion, high collar, square shoulders per- 
haps, a person motivated by an insatiable 
appetite for work. Surprise number one 
came when, the appointment later being 
postponed, the reason given was not an 
important conference or a hasty business 
trip, but an irresistible invitation to the 
races, 

Surprise number two was her setting, 
perched up high in a New York apart- 
ment hotel around the corner from the 
Fifth Avenue executive offices of the 
company. It is a spacious robin’s-egg- 
blue room suffused with the glow that 
filters in through saffron window drap- 
eries and colorful with rich, satiny 
woods, deep-cushioned davenports and 
inviting lounging chairs—a luxuriously 
feminine apartment, with a_ hospitable 
chow nosing into the visitor’s lap, a 

(Continued on page 31) 
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REPUBLICAN 


ERBERT HOOVER’S 
nomination as the Repub- 
lican standard bearer was in 
no small measure due to the 
support given his candidacy 

by women. It was really the first op- 
portunity afforded Republican women to 
exercise their influence in behalf of a 
presidential candidate of their party. 
They were enfranchised too late in 1920 
to take part as voters in the preconven- 
tion campaign, and in 1924 the renomi- 
nation of President Coolidge was a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was remarked gen- 
erally throughout the country during 
this year’s preconvention campaign that 
“the women are for Hoover.” This 
argument, together with the great in- 
fluence directly exercised by women in 
primaries and conventions throughout 
the country, was perhaps the greatest 
single factor in making certain the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hoover. 

There is ample justification for the 
favor in which Herbert Hoover is held 
by the women of America. His career 
of achievement appeals to their imagina- 
tions—the rise of the son of a mid-West 
blacksmith and a pioneer mother of deep 
spiritual feeling to a world-wide fame 
achieved by no other living American: 
above all, the sane humanitarianism with 
which his name is synonymous. No man 
in all the world’s history has led such 
vast undertakings for the relief of hu- 
man suffering, or has displayed in it all 
a finer spirit of self-sacrifice and sym- 
pathy, or a more remarkable efficiency in 
directing great humanitarian enterprises. 

Woman’s intuition recognizes in Her- 
bert Hoover that passion for human serv- 
ice which dominated those other two 
great engineer Presidents of the United 
States, Washington and Lincoln, and— 
in him, as in them—altruistic sentiment 
governed by practical sense. The 
dreamers whose visions are unattainable 
do no greater service; the “practical” 
men without ideals often do great harm; 
but when a leader comes forth who not 
only dreams of a better world but is en- 
dowed with constructive genius, then 
fortunate are the party and the country 
capable of commanding his services. 

When Secretary Hoover took up the 
work of Belgian relief he abandoned his 
professional career and served without 
financial recompense. Since that moving 
experience it is evident that any ambi- 
tion for vast monetary reward, so easily 
within his reach, has been forgotten. It 
is well known that Mr. Hoover’s seven 
years of Cabinet service in itself repre- 
sents a financial sacrifice. He has dedi- 


cated his great talents to the service of 
the people. 
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HERBERT 
HOOVER 


By Mrs. Atvin T. HErT 


This is the fifth campaign page supplied by the Republican National 


Committee in response to the JOURNAL’S invitation. 


Mrs. Alvin T. 


Hert, who writes this article, has recently been appointed for a second 
term as vice-chairman of the Republican National Committee 


In his letter to the Kansas City con- 
vention Mr. Hoover expressed a thought 
which, perhaps, explains his willingness 
to forego all private reward in order 
that his great abilities may be dedicated 
to public service. He declared that this 
country owed him nothing: but that he 
owed to it the opportunities which the 
republic had opened to the orphaned 
son of poor pioneer parents. This is a 
thought which every American should 
take to himself. There is all too much 
thinking and talking of what is due us 
from government; the debt we owe to 
our country is too infrequently consid- 
ered. Mr. Hoover, in giving expression 
to this thought, sounded the keynote of 
his campaign. 

The foundation of the nation is the 
home: patriotism begins at the fireside 
and it expands to the community, the 
state and the nation. Women have 
noted the ideal home life of Herbert 
Hoover. When Mr. Hoover set forth 
on one of his earliest quests of high in- 
dustrial adventure, he took with him as 
his bride a fellow student at Stanford 
University. She has been his companion, 
and in every sense his helpmeet, in all 
the years which have succeeded, and 
there has been no rift in that comrade- 
ship as Mr. Hoover has risen step by 
step to become one of the outstanding 
figures of the world. ‘Those who have 
been privileged to visit the home of Mr. 
Hoover in Washington, or that at Palo 
Alto, know how well grounded is his 
greatness in the simple virtues which 
Americans admire, and upon which our 
civilization has been built. The White 
House would continue to be, during the 
tenancy of the Hoovers, what it should 
be, an old-fashioned American home. 

The Presidency of the United States 
is more than a post of political leader- 
ship. It offers the greatest opportunity 
for moral leadership, for the influencing 


of national conceptions and ideals, given 
an American. Indeed, the characteristics 
of the President of the United States 
exert no small influence upon the trend 
of world affairs. 

America has no better or more favor- 
ably known citizen than Herbert 
Hoover. Foreign statesmen understand 
that Herbert Hoover, as Talleyrand 
said of Alexander Hamilton, “divines 
Europe.” This means not only that as 
President Mr. Hoover would work sym- 
pathetically for better international un- 
derstanding, but that he comprehends 
the special values of our civilization and 
of our political system, and would not 
be misled into any course sacrificial of 
American rights, just interests or ideals. 
Under his Presidency America will con- 
tinue in her post of world leadership. 


HE American people face at this 

time complex national and world 

problems. We need as our chiet 
executive one whose grasp of economic 
problems is adequate to the needs of the 
time. It is not enough that he should 
be a popular politician or an ordinarily 
good business executive. We need the 
pre-planning mind of a great engineer, 
that possible economic depression or dis- 
aster may not merely be remedied when 
it has been permitted to come, but pre- 
vented by intelligent forethought. We 
need the highest order of executive genius 
it is possible to command. 

Coupled with that practical ability as 
an administrator, we need in our Pres- 
ident the character, the outlook, the men- 
tal and spiritual attitude, which will 
maintain the principles and ideals that 
are more important to our country even 
than our vast material possessions. That 
Herbert Hoover measures up to these de- 
mands no one will question. To the 
American people he is more than a can- 
didate—he is an opportunity. 
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Two 
PLATFORMS 


By NELLIE TAYLOE Ross 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the major political parties 

to present the issues of the presidential election in a monthly page. 

This article is by the former Governor of Wyoming, newly appointed 
a vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


HE Democratic Platform has 

one distinct advantage, and 

that is that it is clear and con- 

cise. It does not base its claim 

for support sclely upon the 
offenses and delinquencies of the enemy, 
but deals directly with matters which 
the Democratic Party considers of para- 
mount importance. 

With reference to the economies and 
reorganization of government we have 
a plank which is_ particularly closely 
associated with the Democratic nomi- 
nee. He has initiated and seen carried 
to successful conclusion, in the great 
State of New York, such progressive 
reforms in organization as the platform 
advocates for the Federal government. 
He has eliminated duplication, waste and 
overlapping; he has substituted modern 
business methods for an existing obso- 
lete and antiquated system, but at the 
same time he has consistently and suc- 
cessfully contended for the state’s prog- 
ress, refusing to consider any “‘penny- 
wise, pound-foolish” policy. 

The Tariff plank must appeal to all 
reasonable minds. It advocates tariff 
sufficient to cover the difference between 
cost of production at home and abroad. 
It provides for ample protection to all 
industries, yet repudiates the Republican 
policy now in operation which favors 
with excessive rates large corporate inter- 
ests alone. 

When we come to the agricultural 
plank we find a genuine note of sym- 
pathetic concern for the unfortunate 
situation of the farmer. Traditionally the 
American farmer is Republican, from 
which party he has received many prom- 
ises, but little performance in his in- 
terest. Not only does the Democratic 
Platform give promise of cooperation, 
but with characteristic promptness, Gov- 
ernor Smith has declared his intention, 
if elected, of calling a conference to 


formulate a concrete plan of action, and 
has given absolute assurance of assis- 
tance. 

It is interesting to note that the Re- 
publican Party is “anxious,” hopeful and 
willing to accept any feasible plan for 
the stabilization of the coal-mining in- 
dustry which will work with justice to 
the miners, consumers and producers. 
They have for many years been in full 
control of the machinery of government, 
and all that has resulted has been in- 
vestigations without action. Those en- 
gaged in this great industry cannot fail 
to see that their best interest, if they 
hope for any action, lies in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


E are interested to note that 
the Republican Party finds 
worthy of commendation the 
weak foreign policy of Mr. Coolidge. 
All policy was conspicuously lacking un- 
til, upon the eve of the campaign Mr. 
Kellogg advanced his multi-lateral treat- 
ies, which have appealing features, but 
conspicuously fail to name any construc- 
tive way in which these treaties may 
function. So long as human nature is 
what it is there will be misunderstand- 
ings and bitterness, and our only hope of 
amicable settlement is in a court of jus- 
tice. The constructive service of the 
Democratic Party in the past to pro- 
mote world peace has been so outstand- 
ing, and its attitude so unmistakable 
that it unquestionably challenges the 
support of the women of the nation. 
The Republican Plank on Labor dis- 
creetly ignores the fact that we have at 
present in this country an appalling num- 
ber of unemployed laborers. The intel- 
ligent workers of the country cannot be 
deluded into believing that the excessive 
tariff placed upon privileged industries 
promotes and safeguards their interests. 
Any student of actual labor conditions 
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in this country knows that some of the 
industries most privileged with high pro- 
tection are paying the lowest wages. 


LSO the Democrats count worthy 

of mention women and children 

in industry. In the last para- 
graph of the plank we favor an equal 
wage for equal service, and likewise de- 
clare for an adequate appropriation for 
the Children’s Bureau. This should 
give assurance to women, who are in- 
terested primarily in questions dealing 
with the welfare of women and children, 
of the sympathetic understanding of 
Democratic leaders toward the prob- 
lems of women and children. 

The Republican Party does not 
even mention education in its plat- 
form, while the Democratic Party as- 
serts its intention of furthering educa- 
tion in every way possible. It is worthy 
of note that the Democratic nominee 
has done more for the advancement of 
public education in the State of New 
York than any governor who has pre- 
ceded him, and we may assume will 
carry the same zeal for its interest into 
the administration of national affairs 
should he be elected. 

Both parties have agreed to publish 
campaign expenses from August first, 
and this we consider a valuable step to- 
ward insuring honesty in elections. 

Both platforms carry a Law Enforce- 
ment Plank. That of the Republican 
Party is evasive. While committing it- 
self to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
along with other provisions of the Consti- 
tution, it conspicuously evades any men- 
tion of the Volstead Act, which is the 
real bone of contention among people 
of both parties. On the other hand the 
Democratic Party expressly commits it- 
self to “enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and all laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto.” 

While there are differences of opinion 
among us who are adherents of the 
Democratic Party as to the advisability 
of altering the Volstead Act, the most 
ardent proponent of it cannot deny that 
in actual operation it has failed to bring 
about the results for which it was in- 
tended, and we must respect the views 
and acknowledge the sincerity of those 
who are seeking a solution of this baf- 
fling problem. We must respect also 
Governor Smith’s frank assertion of his 
convictions. The silence of Mr. Hoover 
subjects him to the charge of bidding 
for the vote of both “wets” and “drys.” 
Governor Smith gives assurance to the 
citizenship of the country that if he 
takes the presidential oath, he will re- 
gard it as a pledge inviolate. 
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(urrent Events 


N the United States, as the presi- 
dential election campaign grad- 
ually gathered momentum, people 
everywhere began to look forward 
to tuning in when Secretary 


Hoover and Governor Smith stand up 
before the microphones to make their 
acceptance addresses. 

negotiations 


A successful out- 


come to for the multi- 








Hoover gives thanks for the microphone 


lateral treaty was assured when the na- 
tions began notifying Secretary Kellogg 
that they were ready to sign. In the 
north radio and aviation helped break 
the icy grip of the Arctic on members 
of the disastrous Nobile expedition. Of 
the sixteen men of the crew of the 
dirigible Italia, nine were rescued or 
accounted for, and rescue parties which 
got lost themselves in the search for the 
survivors were all saved except Captain 
Amundsen and the men with him, and 
even for them hope was not given up as 
we went to press. In France, the Gov- 
ernment cut the Gordian knot and put 
the franc on a gold basis, in the Far 
East, Chinese Nationalist leaders show- 
ed themselves determined to cement 
their military victories by a sweeping 
reform program, and in Mexico a po- 
litical crisis loomed with the assassina- 
tion of President-elect Obregon. 


Getting Under Way 


ACHINERY for the presiden- 
M tial campaigns was set in mo- 

tion with the appointment of 
Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and of John J. 
Raskob, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, who was appointed chairman 


of the Democratic National Committee. 

Both these appointments are being 
widely discussed. Dr. Work is the first 
Cabinet member to be placed in charge 
of a national campaign organization tor 
a quarter of a century, presidential can- 
didates preferring on the whole to trust 
their fortunes to politicians risen from 
the ranks. He has resigned from the 
Cabinet, his successor there being Roy 
O. West, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Illinois. 

Mr. Raskob is a newcomer in the 
national political field, and his appoint- 
ment was as much of a surprise to the 
Democrats as that of Dr. Work was to 
the Republicans. Mr. Raskob is not 
only one of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful of the “big business” men of the 
country. He is also a pronounced 
“wet.” 

The‘ major political parties in the 
coming campaign will have the field 
pretty much to themselves. The Far- 
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mer-Labor Party, recently in convention 
in Chicago, has been discouraged by the 
refusal of Senator Norris to head a 
third party ticket. 


Renouncing War 


ACH month sees a further ad- 
vance in negotiations that will 
bring into force the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty renouncing war through 
simple declaration. Following the indi- 
cation that it would be favorably acted 
upon by the Powers, Secretary Kellogg 
late in June presented a draft treaty, 
with a covering note to fourteen na- 


tions. The Secretary of State stood on 
the proposal made by him in April, ex- 
cept for a slight modification of the pre- 
amble. This was brought about by the 
insertion of a clause providing that if 
one of the signatories went. to war,’s{t 
should be denied the benefits of the 
treaty. This addition was made to meet 
the views of France. In_ presenting 
this draft treaty, Secretary Kellogg sug- 
gested that the so-called neutral nations 
either be among the original signers or 
subscribe to the treaty after the United 
States and the fourteen nations have 
signed. 

Germany was the first nation to ex- 
press its readiness to sign, and to sign 
without reservation. Italy was next to 
indicate its intention of signing. France, 
through M. Briand, with whom the 
movement to renounce war started, also 
announced it was “disposed to sign.” 
This “disposition” was confirmed by the 
action of the French Cabinet, which de- 
cided to accept the Kellogg text of the 
anti-war treaty and at the same time to 
set forth in a note the French interpre- 
tation of the compact. As we go to 
press nine more nations—Great Bri- 
tain, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Canada, Belgium, Japan 
and Poland have sent in their accep- 
tances, leaving Czechoslovakia about to 
be heard from. 


General Obregon’s Death 
T HIS has been a month of tragedy 


for Mexico. The assassination 

of President-elect Obregon, hor- 
rifying in itself, not only obliterated 
from the Mexican scene one of its 
strongest men, but precipitated a politi- 
cal crisis, whose end could not be pre- 
dicted. When news of the assassination 
flew over the wires, not only Mexico 
but the United States was already 
mourning the death of Mexico’s “Lind- 
bergh,” Captain Emilio Carranza, who 
crashed in the first hour of his return 
flight. Realization of the more far- 
reaching tragedy in Mexico City lent an 
added solemnity to the military funeral 
procession that followed the gun caisson 
bearing the flier’s body through New 
York streets to the train. 

The only candidate at the recent elec- 
tions, General Obregon was a strong 
nationalist, an agrarian, and an oppon- 
ent of the Roman Catholic Church. A 


religious motive on the part of the as- 
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sassia seems to have been established, 
but there is no proof, as this is written, 
that he was not acting alone, and that 
General Obregon’s death was not the 
result of one of the hazards of political 
life in Mexico. 


Chile and Peru 


NEW and very interesting step 

towards the settlement of the 

long-standing and bitter dispute 
between Chile and Peru about the con- 
rol of Tacna-Arica seems to have been 
taken. On the initiative of Secretary 
Kellogg, the two South American Re- 
publics have agreed to re-establish diplo- 
matic relations. No direct reference to 
the forty-year-old dispute about the two 
provinces—held by Chile, but claimed by 
Peru—has been made. But the hope is 
generally expressed that the way is now 
open for the two nations to settle their 
difficulty without the intervention of a 
third party; namely, the United States. 
It will be remembered that two years 
ago an effort to settle the matter by a 
plebiscite, under the supervision of an 
American commission, broke down. 
Just what line the new effort at ad- 
justing this long-standing controversy 
will take has not been revealed. 


Peace at Louvain 


brary in peace, after a dispute as 

to the inscription on the balcony 
in which the Rector of the University 
and Whitney Warren, the American 
architect, were directly involved, and in 
which the King of Belgium and Mr. 
Hoover concerned themselves. The in- 
scription, when translated, read, as all 
the world knows now, “Destroyed by 
German fury, restored by American 
gifts.”’ In the end, the stone on which 
it was chiseled was not set in place. 
The victory was with those who, not 
forgetting the Great War and what 
Belgium suffered, felt that in the inter- 
est of the good will of nations, these 
words should not forever after stare a 
peace-seeking world in the face. But a 
mob tore down the balustrade which 
the Rector of the University proposed— 
and finally did have—in the place of the 
one designed by Mr. Warren. ‘Troops 
were set on guard, and for a few days 
the ancient and troubled university city 
looked like an armed camp once more. 


ee dedicated its new li- 


Paris Divorces 


T begins to look as if Paris would 
no longer be a haven for wealthy 
Americans seeking divorces. ‘There 


have been many suggestions of fraud 
in the way they have rid themselves 
there of unwanted husbands and wives, 
and now and then some half-way meas- 
ures to end the scandal have been taken 
—such as making a test case of an im- 


portant man or woman who sought the 
hospitality of the French courts, confin- 
ing American divorce trials in Paris to 
one court, and demanding rent receipts 
and identity cards to establish bona fide 
residence. These efforts have now come 
to a climax in an order of the French 
Ministry of Justice for disciplinary in- 
dictments against one presiding judge, 
seven French attorneys, one bailiff and 
two clerks. The charge is malfeasance 
of office in connection with their hand- 






Wie. 


Poincaré brings the franc to earth 


ling of American divorce cases. 

In addition, the records of every di- 
vorce granted to foreigners in France 
during the past two years are to be in- 
vestigated by the Ministry of Justice. 
Though in theory the Prosecutor of the 
Republic may reopen any case if he is 
convinced that it was obtained fraudu- 
lently, the investigation is not likely to 
get the parties concerned in the action 
into any further trouble. It is appar- 
ently only members of the legal profes- 
sion who have any particular cause for 
anxiety. 


A “Cabinet of Personages” 


ERMANY’S new Socialist 

Chancellor has surmounted the 

difficulties of building a new 
German Cabinet by an odd but suggest- 
ive device. He has chosen a “Cabinet 
of Personages’”—in other words, a Min- 
istry of All the Talents. In this way 
he has evaded the difficulties presented 
by having to reconcile the opposing 
policies of the various parties to be con- 
sidered. No party surrenders its princi- 
ples, and the best brains of the import- 
ant parties are at the service of the 
Reich. Herr Stresemann is, of course, 
once more Foreign Minister. Renounc- 
ing the idea of revenge, the new Ger- 
man Government has appealed for 
speedy evacuation of the Rhineland, 
urged general disarmament, and asked 
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that the total of German reparations 
payments under the Dawes Plan be 
fixed. 


Poincaré’s Victory 


RESIDENT POINCAIRE’S al- 

most single-handed fight to 

straighten out the finances of his 
country came to a triumphant conclu- 
sion when the French Parliament pass- 
ed the bill stabilizing the franc at 25.52 
to the dollar, or 3.93 cents. For al- 
most two years Poincaré and his im- 
mediate advisors have struggled to free 
their country of its load of fluctuating 
paper money. That there was opposi- 
tion is not surprising. The measure re- 
cently passed amounts to official reduc- 
tion of the pre-war value of the French 
currency and consequently a repudiation 
of pre-war indebtedness. This of 
course bears heavily on the holders of 
French Government bonds acquired be- 
fore the war. At the same time it brings 
France once more to the forefront of 
the world’s financial markets. 

Silver coins will go first into circula- 
tion. But mindful of the French peas- 
ant’s habit of banking in his stocking, 
gold coins will not be forthcoming un- 
til such a step seems wise. 

Crowning the Government’s financial 
victory was a political victory. Poin- 
caré’s Government of Sacred Union re- 
ceived a final vote on its program of 


455 to 126. 


Alabama Acts 


IGHT HUNDRED Negro con- 
E victs celebrated the end of the 

barbarous convict-lease system in 
Alabama, under which the services of 
prisoners were rented out to the private 
owners of mines, by downing tools and 
marching from the mines to the tune of 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot.” The 
fight against this system has been going 
on for thirteen years. That it is abolish- 
ed forever is due to an aroused public 
opinion in the South and to the action 
of Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama. 
Five hundred of the prisoners were 
transferred to the state’s model prison 
farm. Others will be distributed 
among the road-building camps in the 
state. 


Nationalist China 


ATIONALIST efforts to unify 
China were dramatically symbol- 
ized when the four leaders of 
the movement met at the tomb of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen, founder of Chinese Na- 
tionalism, to give to the spirit of their 
dead leader an accounting of what they 
had done. This public meeting has 
done much to allay the fear that the 
four generals had attained their end 
only to fall out among themselves. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The group houses in Mariemont are invttingly homelike with shrubs under the windows and a background of trees 
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A Town Made for Happiness 


Mariemont, Built by Mrs. Mary M. Emery, Has 
the Charm of English Garden Cities and 


the Spirit of American Democracy 


N the early New Eng- 
land farm community, 
the barn lorded it over 
tke landscape, the least 
desirable  ‘“‘growing’”’ 

land being allotted for hu- 
man habitation. ‘‘Amenities,”’ 
as the English call them, 
were few and far between. 

The factory was the civic 
center of the great indus- 
trial towns that first left a 
trail of ugliness and of 
wealth across the Middle 
West. The factory develop- 
ed its residential shack town 
or its tenement slum accord- 
ing to other conditions. 

By the time “civilization” 
had swept on to the southern 
Pacific coast, towns were 


promoted into their precari- 
ous existence; and, emulat- 
ing examples back home, pio- 
neering real-estate specula- 
tors planted “hot dog” con- 
cessions and pleasure pavil- 
ions on the most splendid 


A little 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
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Photo from W. T. Myers, Cincinnati, O. 
house like this is the fulfilment of a not unreasonable dream 





oceanview sites till it became 
nip and tuck with year- 
round businesses and would- 
be home-owners for what- 
ever was left. 

Men made ail _ those 
towns! 

Men have learned better 
now. They are spending 
millions yearly exercising this 
learning. East, west, north, 
and south, they are spending 
literally millions and millions 
untangling and widening 
out snarled up networks of 
streets (which is good city 
planning) ; and sorting out 
jumbled-up neighborhoods so 
that the cemetery will no 
longer be nextdoor to the 
meat market or the lunch 
cart occupy the corner site of 
a good residence neighbor- 
hood (which is good zon- 
ing). They are buying back 
“beauty spo‘s” for public en- 
joyment. They are building 
to plan new neighborhoods 
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and even new towns. 

But it remained for a woman to con- 
ceive and build a city a little nearer to 
the heart’s desire than any built hitherto. 
And hereafter, when the tale of Ameri- 
can city building is told, it will be said: 

Mrs. Mary M. Emery built Marie- 
mont. 

Mariemont is a self-contained, satellite 
city in the suburbs of Cincinnati, just 
ten miles from the center. It is like 
the charming garden cities of England 
—with the plus of American democracy 
added, for one of the essential features 
is that eventually it will be a com- 
munity of independent home-owners and 
another is that it will become a regu- 
larly incorporated city 
with the city manager 
form of government. 
It is planned for com- 
fortable, modern, quiet 
living, environed in se- 
rene beauty. And to 
know the full signifi- 
cance of this to those 
who have become and 
will become Marie- 
monters, it is necessary 
to know also something 
of the housing situa- 
tion in Cincinnati. It 
ranks third in the 
whole country in con- 
gested living  condi- 
tions. Like the garden 
cities of England, the 
Mariemont plan takes 
special thought for in- 
dustrial workers, but it 
is not planned exclu- 
sively for them — nor 
for workers as a whole, 
but for a thorough all- 
round community. 

This woman - made 
town looms up unique- 
ly in another way. It 
is recorded that Mrs. 
Emery one day, at the 
beginning, sent for a 
man whom she consid- 
ered the best city plan- 
ner in America, and 
gave him the astound- 
ing order to lay out 
plans for a complete 
city, the fundamental 
consideration of which 
should be the happiness 
of the people. Dr. John 
Nolen, until recently 
President of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, 
was that man. He knew how to plan for 
the requirements of children and _ poets 
and philosophers, lovers and laborers, 
lawyers and athletics altogether in a com- 
munal scheme of life, for his philosophy 
is that towns should be planned for peo- 
ple, that people are entitled to happiness 
(Mrs. Emery doubtless knew that when 
she summoned him), and that if people 


are to be really happy the beautiful must 
be abundantly present in their lives. It 
was, in fact, he who said: “We were 
meant to live in beauty, to cherish it, 
and to create new beauty; and a civiliza- 
tion that functions in the hideous and 
the uncouth is a civilization of the 
wrong shape, whatever the testimony of 
the bank and the clearing house, and 
the imposing statistics of the balance of 
trade.” So, with his associate, Philip 
W. Foster, he set about his inspired and 
inspiring job. 

The site, Mrs. Emery had selected 
for. its natural beauty, which is the 
beauty of old farms and virgin wood- 
lands; and also for the permanent se- 
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Photo from S. H. Gottscho, Jamaica, N. Y. 
The church, modeled after Stoke Poges, is gracious in this American setting 


clusion provided by the encompassing 
river and hills. Here was an unpar- 
alelled opportunity for a wooded village 
green, for squares and public gardens 
and delightful winding drives, an ath- 
letic field, a recreation hall, a town cen- 
ter group; here was an ideal spot for 
the disposition of homes of all sorts and 
character, each in its own appropriate 
setting. Here, in short, was every op- 
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portunity for laying out a town so com- 
plete that residents need never go into 
the city at all if they do not wish. And 
so Mariemont was shaped. 

The town center planned has its thea- 
tre, its inn, shops (fifty or more), its 
town hall and such public buildings as 
library and post office. The great con- 
course and adjoining plazas overlooking 
the broad valley and the river, and easily 
accessible from all quarters, afford ade- 
quate playing space for half the maxi- 
mum residence capacity at one time, and 
will be provided with facilities for many 
sorts of sports. And in this town where 
nothing has been forgotten, special quiet 
spots have been planned where the tired 
man, home from work, 
may go with his pipe 
to enjoy the view, with 
the setting sun behind 
him so that his eyes 
need not be strained. 
And always and every- 
where random, surpris- 
ing bits of beauty have 
been kept. 

The best architects 
available, twenty-six of 
them, have planned the 
public and private 
buildings to the end 
that nowhere else in 
the country will there 
be, when all are erect- 
ed, such an exhibition 
of present-day architec- 
ture at its best—so it 
is said on sound au- 
thority. 

It was in April, 
1923, that Mrs. Emery 
turned the first spade- 
ful of earth for the 
city planned to house 
ten thousand people in 
happiness. Today, with 
everything progressing 
according to plan, the 
church has been built 
(and a lovely structure 
it is, with a splendid 
stone roof brought 
from England. It is 
modeled after Stoke 
Poges, the church in 
which William Penn 
and his ancestors wor- 
shiped). The school, 
fire station, inn and 
hospital also are built, 
the recreation building 
is in process of con- 
struction. So is a splendid sixty-three- 
acre golf course. A branch library is in 
operation, as are shops of every descrip- 
tion, and a bank and a building associa- 
tion. The high school and the town 
hall will come shortly. 

Homes have been built for 373 fami- 
lies; 295 of them are houses, seventy- 
eight apartments. There are group 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Democracy Worked 
W atou: te De may be our individual opinions 


about the Democratic and Republican nominees 

for President, it must be admitted that, broadly 
speaking, they represent popular choice. Presidential 
primaries were clearly expressive. In other ways— 
pre-convention ways—there were evidences of strong 
popular feeling for the two men chosen. And this is said 
with regard for notable exceptions—such as the wist- 
tulness of certain financial groups over President Cool- 
idge and the protest of dry groups against Governor 
Smith. When all allowance has been made for these 
things, and for the operation of political machinery to 
support the man with the best chance, there remains 
a result that is a credit to our capacity for self-govern- 
ment. This year there was no last-minute choice of a 
dark horse. Each party chose its strongest man— 
strong with a strength measurable not only by calcu- 
lated political power but by popularity. One may 
have a decided choice, on definite grounds; but what- 
ever the choice, one must admit that the democratic 
system worked. 





Is There a Woman V ote? 


T is amusing to see how responsibility for the presi- 
dential election is being piled on the shoulders of 
women. Ever since they were enfranchised wom- 

en have been scolded because, it was said, they did not 
vote and had no interest in politics. . Now, newspapers 
and spokesmen for both major parties are declaring 
that the woman vote will decide the coming election. 

The truth is that no one has ever known how many 
women have voted, or how much or little they have 
been interested in politics. Women’s ballots are not 
kept separate from men’s, and there is no means of 
making an accurate count of them. Most of the time, 
no doubt, they do not think about political issues, but 
neither do men. 

The Journal does not believe that there is a woman 
vote, meaning a great proportion of women who vote 
alike, or stand as a block for any particular candidate. 
The difference lies in the independence of the woman 
vote. Women haven’t the long traditional party loyalty 
that men have. They may be enrolled Republicans or 
Democrats, but they vote as they please. Many of 
them have been keenly disappointed to find so few 
principles espoused by either party, and so little vital 
difference between the parties. 


They think passionately about certain issues. Pro- 


hibition supporters regard that subject as the most im- 
portant issue before the public and they will fight to 
the last ditch against a wet candidate no matter what 
his party—witness the long drawn-out Democratic 
Convention of 1924. An international program that 
seems to point the way to peace will determine the 
votes of many others, also without regard to party. 

Moreover, women have been learning a bit. Re- 
sounding phrases in party platforms are discounted. 
The way to win the votes of independent women, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, is for candidates and 
party leaders frankly and simply to state their attitudes 
on questions of public policy. Voters have a right to 
know what the candidates think about great issues and 
what they hope to do if elected. 

There is a big woman vote to be won. It is made 
up of members of both parties as well as of women of 
no party. They are waiting for information. 


* * * 


New York’s Night Clubs 


HE night club has become a feature of the 

amusement world not only in New York but in 

most of our other big cities. For this reason 
the recent report of the Committee of Fourteen of 
New York City is of deep concern to the entire coun- 
try. The Committee of Fourteen was organized in 
1905 to fight the Raines Laws hotels, because they 
fostered commercialized vice. It now finds that the 
night clubs and speakeasies of today are even more 
dangerous. 

The Raines Laws hotels harbored professional pros- 
titutes. They did not lure the young and unsophisti- 
cated. The night club and speakeasy attract young 
people seeking a good time. They lure with music, 
entertainment, and dancing, but behind it all, in many 
cases, is the same fostering of prostitution. The figures 
speak for themselves. Of one hundred and fifty-seven 
night clubs in New York City the Committee found 
that one hundred and thirty-two were definitely identi- 
fied with prostitution. Only six were definitely re- 
spectable. Of four hundred and forty-one hostesses 
and habituées, two hundred and ninety-one were known 
to be prostitutes. 

It is common for young men and women, even 
boys and girls, to spend the late hours of the 
night in these places, mingling with all classes of men 
and women, sometimes with shady characters from the 
lower world, and even criminals. Some of the sensa- 
tional thefts of jewels and even certain shocking mur- 
ders have been traced to acquaintances made in these 
places. 

Twenty-five years ago all-night dance halls opening 
after the theatre were known to be the resort of pros- 
titutes, and to be seen in one placed a woman definitely 
in that class. Now the use of make-up, drinking, semi- 
nudity, immodest dancing, which used to be the insignia 
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of the prostitute, is in a measure covered by a cloak 
of fashion and vogue. It is a part of the letting down 
of standards characteristic of modern life. 

Older people who frequent these resorts know the 
implications of their surroundings. It is the young 
people who need to realize their dangers. 

* * * 


Mending Broken Homes 


T was a humane act of Congress to provide, as it 
did in its closing days, for the reuniting of famil- 
ies separated under the operations of the immigra- 

tion law of 1924. Hereafter the alien husbands and 
wives of citizens, their unmarried alien children (un- 
der twenty-one), and American-born widows of aliens 
to whom they were married before the passage of the 
Cable Act, will be admitted as non-quota immigrants. 
Women’s organizations as well as others have been 
deeply interested in bringing about this change. Both 
the Council of Jewish Women and the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association have the poignantly hu- 
man records of scores of cases of families tragically 
divided—men who came expecting to bring their fam- 
ilies as soon as they could save the money and who 
were suddenly cut off from them by the quota law. 
It was clear enough that these families were the victims 
of a serious hardship, but much patient argument was 
necessary to overcome nervous alarm lest our restric- 
tive policy should be broken down and a new flood 
of immigration admitted. At last the simple human 
values triumphed. About a thousand children and 
a hundred husbands will be affected—at once a size- 
able bit of human happiness and a very small “flood” 


of immigrants. 
% * % 


Mrs. Henry Villard 


GREAT soul passed into the Beyond when 
A Mrs. Henry Villard, aged eighty-three, left this 

sphere on June 25th. Since she was the daugh- 
ter of her father, William Lloyd Garrison, it was 
natural that she should have inherited an indomitable 
courage and a faith in great things which, when 
espoused, were only dreams in the minds of men. It 
was to be expected that she would have stood fast 
by her convictions though all the world faltered, ques- 
tioned and doubted, and these attributes were her 
outstanding characteristics. It helped her causes, one 
by one as they came, triumphed and passed, that she 
was herself a rarely beautiful woman with gracious 
manners and kindly bearing toward her opponents. 
She won where others might have lost. She was fif- 
teen years old when the Civil War broke out. She 
was old enough to sense the crucial nature of those 
days and their tragic events. She saw the slaves 
emancipated and knew what it had cost. She joined 
the woman movement and helped to battle through the 
prejudices against education, professional training, em- 
ployment and the vote. She stood behind her son in 
his newspaper enterprises designed to give the public 
a liberal viewpoint on matters political. Finally, the 
war came, and she announced herself a non-resistant 
and stood her ground, believing her faith to be the 
one the world will one day endorse. She blessed all 
her causes with contributions and devoted service. Her 


friends admired and loved her even when they did not 
agree, and unite in feeling that a truly great soul has 
passed.— CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

x % % 


Is This Chivalrous? 


HERE is another phase to all 

this discussion of how much of 

the body should be clothed, 
and how thickly. It is the question 
of men’s unreasoning conservatism 
about their summer raiment. We 
used to be sorry for the poor crea- 
tures, condemned to swelter, as they 
seemed to be, in close collars, 
scratchy coats and prickly trousers. 
To be sure women had, in times 
past, worn high collars and multi- 
tudinous garments themselves. But 
they had, bit by bit, made their es- 
scape, beginning, one might say, at the neck. One took 
it for granted that, though backward, the men would 
gradually become enlightened too. They did—a little. 
Coats occasionally came off indoors; here and there a 
Palm Beach suit bloomed in an office. But the 
emancipation movement was feeble, at best. And now, 
instead of being sympathetic, we have become annoyed. 
These men are selfish. How can a woman feel really 
happy in a filmy chiffon when she has to look at an 
escort wearing a woolen coat? If the sex can’t be 
stirred to save itself from the thrall of convention, 
can not its chivalry be invoked? Or is its attitude 
a necessary balance? 
* * x 





Women and Town-Planning 
[Af “shia, is 2 a planned town described in 


this issue, is a woman’s project. Reading of it 
makes one wonder about the whole matter of 
women’s responsibility for better cities. City planning 
on the scientific and technical sides is, so far, a man- 
profession. Landscape architecture, a representative of 
the esthetic side, has, of course, many successful women 
members. For instance, Kingsport, Tennessee, one of 
the most interesting made-to-plan towns, has a full- 
time, high-paid woman landscape architect as a part of 
its organization. City Planning Commissions in many 
cities have women members, acting as volunteers. 
Some cities have paid women planning-board members. 
But the carrying out of the plans (after they are 
made by paid experts) is the greater part of the whole, 
and this is where the women of the community come 
in. It is a long-time business, and requires the win- 
ning of public sentiment not only for the whole plan, 
but for its step-by-step execution. It requires legislation 
which must be worked toward by enlightened groups, 
such as some of the outstanding women’s clubs. It re- 
quires newspaper campaigns and planned meetings. 
There must be an army behind the plan. A large part 
of this army may be women. Some part of it must be. 
It is in accord with women’s interest in making a bet- 
ter world for their children that they should assume a 
responsibility for better cities. ‘Their practical sense, 
their feeling for beauty and comfort, their training 
as organizers, can be put to work in no better field. 
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At Kansas City and Houston 


HE delegations which carried the League’s planks to 

the political party conventions were gratified to find at 

Kansas City and Houston that a very large proportion 
of the women delegates and alternates were League members, 
well-informed participants in the conventions themselves, and 
very helpful in the particular business of the League. 

The League was one of the first organizations to be heard 
by the Republican resolutions committee at Kansas City. 
Mrs. James W. Morrisson of Illinois was the League’s 
spokesman. At Houston, the planks were presented by Miss 
Adéle Clark of Virginia. At both conventions the delegates 
were received with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 

The platforms of both parties have been printed by the 
League, as a matter of service to voters generally. With 
the platforms a separate printed slip gives the references to 
the pages in both platforms which deal with the subject 
matter of the League’s planks, and also to those which deal 
with other items on the League’s program, either for study 
or support. 

Miss Belle Sherwin issued the following comment from 
Kansas City: 

“We are delighted that the Republican Party is so strongly 
and so specifically committed in its platform to the support 
of the multilateral and arbitration treaties and to the develop- 
ment of international law. The National League of Women 
Voters asked for the inclusion of such planks, which more- 
over represent the wishes and considered judgment of most 
of the great women’s organizations of the country. 

“We regret there is no specific mention of the responsibility 
of the government to problems of human welfare, especially 
those concerning children. We recognize, however, that the 
naintenance of peace is the most fundamental of all prob- 

ms, and we rejoice that the Republican Party is pledged 
5 so constructive a method of meeting it. 

“The League of Women Voters has always encouraged 
omen to work actively and intelligently in the parties of 
‘ieir choice. We are gratified that the Republican Party 
has generously recognized the services of women in party 
management and activity, and in public service, and that it 
has earnestly urged them to participate even more generally 
than at present.” 

From Houston, her comment was: 

“The National League of Women Voters has reason to 
be gratified by the inclusion in the Democratic platform of 
many of the principles embodied in the planks presented by 
the League to the resolutions committee. 

The League is especially delighted with the plank on 
women and children. The responsibility of the government 
to meet problems of human welfare is recognized, the duty 
of the nation to protect its children is acknowledged, and the 
traditional policy of the party for the protection of women 
in industry is cited. In favoring adequate appropriations for 
Federal woman’s and children’s bureaus, the platform offers 
practical application of these general principles. 


“The declaration for equality of women and men in politi- 
cal and governmental matters, and the specific advocacy of 
an equal wage for equal service, are of particular satisfaction 
to the League. Another of the League’s planks written into 
the Democratic platform favors abolition of lame duck ses- 
sions of Congress. 

“Although Muscle Shoals is not mentioned in the platform, 
the plank on water power recognizes the importance of con- 
serving for the people the great power resources of the coun- 
try. The League’s plank on Muscle Shoals was a specific 
application of this principle. 

“Similarly, the plank on foreign policy includes the prin- 
ciples of arbitration, of conciliation, and the renunciation of 
war. The League holds these principles as fundamental to 
a constructive foreign policy.” 


Observations 


Here we have a story of some of the inside workings of a political 
convention. It is told by a prominent member of the League of 
Women Voters. 

WAS the only woman delegate from my state, but there 
I were several women alternates. On our arrival, we found 

the state delegation was to meet for organization on the 
afternoon before the convention opened. There were two 
distinct factions in our delegation. Nine delegates had 
pledged themselves to be bound by the result of our presi- 
dential primary, eight had declared for an “administration 
candidate” and two had made no announcement. 

Early that afternoon the leader of the “nine” called me 
to a caucus of our group. When I came into the room I 
felt immediately that the object in calling me was not for 
consultation, but for instruction. I was told that representa- 
tion of our group on the convention committees depended on 
how the two uncertain delegates voted; if with us, then “so 
and so” was to be chairman of our delegation, members of 
the rules committees, and so on. If the two uncertain dele- 
gates voted with the other group, then we must appeal to 
their sense of fair play to give us some of the committee 
memberships, preferably credentials. 

It was obvious from the first vote that the two uncertain 
delegates were with the other faction. Nominations for com- 
mittee places were made by secret ballot, but showed detailed 
prearrangement. ‘The vote always stood ten to nine against 
us. Our group made a last plea for membership on the 
credentials committee. Before the ballots were counted, our 
spokesman urged a division of honors. My politically un- 
calloused conscience was honestly horrified by the frankness 
with which both sides announced that their reason for wishing 
to be on the credentials committee was to seat or not to seat 
Hoover delegates. I even made a little speech about deciding 
cases on their merits, of carrying out the will of the ma- 
jority, etc., and then asked to withdraw my ballot. 

There was marked significance to me that delegations con- 
sidered a place on the credentials committee more important 
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than a membership in the resolutions committee. When I 
asked a national party leader to incorporate a plank of thie 
League of Women Voters in the platform, his reply was 
humorously revealing: “We Republicans don’t need to put 


that in our platform, we do it.” Here you have a leader 

acknowledging that the party platforms are to run on—not to 
} ! 

stanc on. 


I] feel that only as greater numbers of women of ability 
and independence go to the conventions can they hope for 
positions of influence. I hope they will go in increasing 
numbers, that with fresh viewpoints and serious minds, they 
may find ways to improve our system of choosing the presi- 
dential candidates. And also, that as the financial interests 
or the agricultural interests now make themselves felt, the 
human interests, the care of mothers and babies, protection 
of children, and education, may have adequate sponsoring in 
the framing of party policies. 


“A Great Difference” 


Mrs. James Paige, of Minneapolis, went to the Republican con- 
vention in the capacity of an observer. 

CENES of a heated week eight years ago in Chicago 

were still fresh in my 

memory when I stepped 
off the train at Kansas City. 
Faces of vanished leaders ap- 
peared again, and_ ringing 
sentences from the conven- 
tion chairman denouncing the 
party in power once more 
smote the air. But more viv- 
idly than incidents of the Re- 
publican convention _ itself, 
experiences that I had had as 
a member of that first dele- 
gation of the League of 
Women Voters to a political 
convention in 1920 came 
back to my mind. Then the 
League had to introduce it- 
self to a cold and somewhat 
apprehensive group of politi- 
cians. Then we worked hard 
to obtain interviews with in- 
fluential delegates who were 
also members of the resolu- 
tions committee. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park sat up all one 
torrid night outside the door 
of a sub-committee room in 
order to have a word with an influential committee member. 
So 1 was keen to notice what the difference might be after 
eight years. 

And there was a great difference! An early appointment 
for the delegation to appear before the resolutions committee 
was easily secured. This year the League was generally 
recognized as a familiar and respected institution. Its well- 
located headquarters was extremely popular. Many of the 
visitors were delegates or office holders, who called to pay 
their respects to their political Alma Mater. 

It cannot be said that the League made the sensation at 
Kansas City that it did in Chicago eight years ago. The 
real sensation of the resolutions committee hearing was the 
tidal wave of farmers which flowed up the ramp and threat- 
ened to engulf the eagle’s eyrie. That danger over, everyone 
expected the farmers to stampede the convention and hoped 
in vain that the platform committee would present a miracle 
farm relief plank. 





Underwood & Underwood, 


Miss Belle Sherwin and Miss Katharine Ludington, League pres- 
ident and vice-president “talking the party platforms over” 
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After the convention was over and I stepped on the train 
for home I thought again, and gratefully, of what these years 
had wrought. Out of the earnest dignified endeavor of a 
group of women ably led had come many definitely good 
results in legislation. But far more important, it was evident 
that the League was now recognized as an important force 
in the political life of our country. MABETH PAIGE. 


On the Democratic Side 


Miss Adéle Clark saw the Democratic convention from three 
angles—as a member of the League’s delegation, a party member, 
and a special news correspondent. 

GREATER degree of political education may be ob- 

tained by attending a national party convention than 

by attending scores of institutes of government and 
politics or schools of citizenship. The personnel of the vari- 
ous delegations should forever lay the ghost that so frequently 
haunts the minds of very partisan persons—namely, that 
there is any conflict between League membership and party 
membership. Numbers of League women, many of them 
officers in state and local leagues, were delegates, alternates 
and even committeewomen. 

In the headquarters of the 
National .League headquar- 
ters at the Rice Hotel women 
from many states dropped in 
to greet the National presi- 
dent, many of them League 
members back home, and 
some of them bearing mes- 
sages from League officers. 
One “party woman” declared 
herself converted to the 
League by the radio ‘Voters’ 
Service” this year, another 
gave her name with the re- 
quest that it be sent to her 
own state president. She had 
felt the need for the political 
education offered by the 
League, “because of certain 
experiences during the con- 
vention.” 

Because the business of the 
League was with the resolu- 
tions committee, the general 
convention features were not 
seen in the same detail as 
that of the work of the plat- 
form makers. The sub-com- 
mittee of the resolutions committee is the real inner circle. 
Because the time of convention sessions were largely set to 
meet radio advantages, there was more time for discussions 
in the resolutions committee than heretofore. Hearings were 
conducted without the sense of undue haste. There was an 
all-night executive session of the sub-committee and an exec- 
utive session of the full committee. League members were 
especially pleased with the courtesy and welcome extended by 
the members of the resolutions committee. 

As to the women in the convention, the voting strength 
of women was computed to be as great, while the numerical 
strength was less than in 1924. 

It was quite apparent that women delegates felt their 
responsibility seriously, especially in weighing the various 
considerations of party principles as well as of candidates. 
There was distinct effort visible among the women not to 
permit any single issue to overbalance all other considerations. 
—ADELE CLARKE 


Washington 











[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman's Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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National Committee Women 


HE reorganization of the Repub- 

lican National Committee brought 

no change in the woman vice- 
chairman. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, of 
Kentucky, who served during the out- 
going administration, was reappointed, 
in recognition of her effective services, 
for the coming four years. On the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee there has 
been a change. Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, able vice-chairman for eight years, 
refused to be considered again. Two 
women were appointed—Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, who succeeds Mrs. Blair as chair- 
man of the Woman’s Division, and 
Mrs. Florence Gardiner Farley, of 
Wichita, Kansas, who is serving her 
third term as national committeewoman 
from her state. The story of Mrs. Ross 
and her administration has been told 
more than once in this magazine. 
Though a prohibitionist, she worked for 
Governor Smith in the primaries and is 
heartily committed to his cause in the 
campaign. Mrs. Farley, daughter of a 
mother who battled for woman suffrage, 
has been a political leader in Kansas for 
years. 


Child Labor 


NEW law to regulate the employ- 

ment of children in the District of 
Columbia, recently signed by the Pres- 
ident, establishes a minimum age of four- 
teen for entrance into all gainful occu- 
pations, with the exception that outside 
school hours, housework or agricultural 
work may be performed for the child’s 
parent or guardian. Children of twelve 
and over may sell newspapers and chil- 
dren ten and over may distribute them 
on regular routes. An eight-hour day 
and a forty-eight-hour week is estab- 
lished for minors between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. The provisions 
of the new law concerning dangerous 
or injurious occupations, and enforce- 
ment are a great advance over the for- 
mer law. 


Pan-Pacific Conference 


HE first Women’s Pan-Pacific 
Conference will be held by special 
call of the Pan-Pacific Union at Hono- 





Mme. Halidé Edib, Turkish feminist, 

now at the Williamstown Institute of 

+ Politics, 1s the first woman invited to 
lecture there 


lulu August 9-19. Nearly all of the 
countries bordering the Pacific will be 
represented by women delegates, chosen 
for their suitability to discuss child 
health, government, education, indus- 
try, social service, and to promote in- 
ternational friendliness. The American 
delegation, which includes Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and Mary Anderson, chief 
of the Women’s Bureau, has Dr. Va- 
leria Parker for chairman. The Ameri- 
can group is taking its trip in the guid- 
ing care of the World Acquaintance 
Travel. 

Some of the most important women 
in government activities, representatives 





CALENDAR 


Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, July 26-August 23. 

Pacific Southwest Exposition, Long Beach, 
California, July 27-September 23. 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, 
lulu, August 9-19, 

The Swiss National Exhibition of Fem- 
inine Activities, which bears the official 
name of “Saffa,” Berne, Switzerland, August 
26-September 30. 

National Social Hygiene Conference, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 11-13. 

Annual Meeting, the American Public 
Health Association jointly with the Amer- 
ican CHttp HEALTH Association and the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, October 15-19. 


Hono- 





Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


of the national women’s organizations, 
and others from leading social and eco- 
nomic agencies, will be present at the 
conference. 


Henry Street Settlement 


N July 1 Henry Street Settlement 
had been a part of the lower East 
Side life of New York for thirty-five 
years. Under the leadership of Lillian 
Wald, the Visiting Nurse Service and 
Henry Street Settlement worked and de- 
veloped hand in hand. The social diffi- 
culties that the visiting nurse discovered 
found alleviation in the hospitable settle- 
ment. When physical ills came to the 
attention of a club leader the Visiting 
Nurse Service could be called upon. 
The activities of the Settlement have 
branched out to meet many needs. The 
Neighborhood Playhouse is perhaps the 
best known of the later prospects. Re- 
cently a music school has become an im- 
portant factor in the life of the settle- 
ment. After thirty-five years of work 
and experience Miss Wald believes in 
the “certainty of a continual upward 
curve.” 


The Pennybackers 
HERE are two _ Pennybacker 


women on the lecture platform. 
Every one knows Mrs. Percy V. Pen- 
nybacker, past president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, now 
president of the Chautauqua Woman's 
Club and lecturer on international af- 
fairs. 

Ruth Pennybacker has followed in her 
mother’s footsteps. After several years’ 
intensive study and experience in the 
field of drama, she has for two seasons 
been lecturing with marked success— 
one of the youngest speakers on the lec- 
ture platform. Her programs feature 
dramatic themes based on her observa- 
tions in this country and abroad. Miss 
Pennybacker’s early educational training 
was obtained in schools of this country, 
including Vassar College, in France, 
Germany and Switzerland. She was 
secretary to Mrs. Catt in the last stages 
of the national suffrage campaign, and 
private secretary to Lady Astor when she 
made her tour around the United States. 
For three years she was executive secre- 
tary of an experimental theatrical group 
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in New York, the Inter-Theatre Arts, 
and she has traveled widely. 

This summer Miss _ Pennybacker 
speaks before the Chautauqua Assembly 
and next season’s engagements include 
Town Hall, New York. She spoke 
twice at the recent Biennial Convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 
Women in Office 


F the women judges in this country 
California claims one—Georgia 

P. Bullock, judge of the Municipal 
Court of Los Angeles. Recently Judge 
Bullock had a special three months’ as- 
signment to act as judge pro tem of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County. 


Redondo Beach, California, has _re- 
cently elected a woman mayor, May B. 
Hopkins, who has served the city as 
treasurer for twelve years. Her election 
as mayor preceded the most drastic 
housecleaning of the City Hall that Re- 
dondo has ever witnessed. 


The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs has 
added a new post and a new person to 
its staff. Frances Cummings has been 
appointed educational secretary of the 
Federation. She has already started her 
new duties and will, at once, begin a 
survey of the educational work carried 
on by the eight hundred local clubs 
which comprise the Federation. 

Miss Cummings is an expert in voca- 
tional guidance, having for some years 
been the manager of the Intercollegiate 
Bureau of Occupations in. New York 
City. She will correlate and unify the 
educational work of the clubs and place 
at their disposal the best possible voca- 
tional guidance facilities in their com- 
munities. 


The recently elected president of the 
American Home Economics Association 
is Margaret Justin. She will follow the 
new idea of carrying on home economics 
teaching from the family rather than the 
individual aspect. 

“I look upon family life,” said Miss 
Justin, “as a continuous experience in 
education in which father, mother and 
child participate with equal though 
varied interests: not an abstract process 
set up for the direction of one parent or 
both parents without a common goal of 
attainment.” 

For the past five years Miss Justin has 
been dean of home economics of the 
State Agricultural College of Kansas. 


Saffa 


HE first united effort of Swiss wo- 
men to show what they are doing 
and what they are planning for the 
tuture will take the form of an exhibi- 
tion of women’s activities in Berne, 


August 26 to September 30. The official 
name is “‘Saffa,” made from the initial of 
letters of the words meaning the Swiss 
Exposition of Women’s Work. “Saffa” 
will be installed in fifty small houses. 
The architect, Miss Lux Guyer, chose 
small houses instead of the conventional 
hall because she thought that women’s 
work would show off to greater advan- 
tage in closer, more intimate surround- 
ings. Business women, working wo- 
men, teachers, nurses, housewives and 
peasants will take part in the Swiss Ex- 
position. 


Helen Wills Retains Title 


*T° HE British woman’s singles cham- 
pionship, played at Wimbledon, was 
retained by Helen Wills, the American 
tennis star. In the finals Miss Wills 
defeated Senorita Alvarez, a brilliant 
young Spanish player, by two sets. 


“Junior Month” 


ROM twelve eastern colleges twelve 

young women have come to New 
York City to take part in the annual 
experiment of the Charity Organization 
Society. They will study child welfare, 
health, immigration, labor conditions, 
housing and juvenile delinquency. Their 
supervisor is Claire M. Tousley, assist- 
ant director of the society. “Junior 
Month,” as the experiment is known, 
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Mrs. Florence Gardiner Farley, a 
newly appointed vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 


has been planned to give young college 
women a few weeks of actual experience, 
which they may take back to college dur- 
ing their senior year for the benefit of 
students who have had no such practical 
opportunities. 


Rosika Schwimmer 


HE long contest for American 
citizenship has at last been won by 
Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, a pacifist, as 
regards armed conflicts between nations, 
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but a fighter for her own rights. Hun- 
garian by birth, Mme. Schwimmer found 
her original application for citizenship 
opposed by the government. Finally, 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has decided in her favor and has 
rebuked the lower court for “putting 
conundrums” to Mme. Schwimmer. The 
reference is to the question that was 
asked her: “If you were a nurse and saw 
an enemy soldier about to shoot an 
American soldier, would you take up 
arms against the enemy?” Her reply 
was that she would do all she could to 
caution the American soldier, but would 
not kill the enemy. Mme. Schwimmer 
was one of the chief movers behind 
Ford’s “Peace Ship” and is a lecturer of 
note. 


Women Teachers at Oxford 
OMEN teachers from America 


numbering about two hundred 
and seventy have arrived at Oxford for 
the summer congress, organized at the 
request of the American Association of 
University Women, by the Oxford 
women’s colleges. The teachers will be 
the guests of the women’s colleges. The 
subject of study is “England in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


A Chess Champion 


HE world’s woman _ champion, 

Vera Menchik, will be invited to 
compete in an international master’s 
tournament, at Bradley Beach, New 
Jersey. If Miss Menchik accepts the 
invitation, it will be the first time in 
the long history of chess for a woman 
to take part in such a contest. 

Vera Menchik is a native of Russia. 
She has lived in England several years, 
however, and in that time has made 
steady progress in British chess circles. 
Recently she won first prize from a 
strong field of men in the major open 
tournament and she also won her game 
from F. D. Yates, the present British 
champion. 


New York Women “Drys” 
The New York State Women’s Com- 


mittee for Law Enforcement has an- 
nounced its support of Mr. Hoover for 
President, its opposition to Governor 
Smith. Its stand is based on disapproval 
of Governor Smith’s record on prohibi- 
tion and the consideration that the 
“wets” are working for his election, as 
a blow at prohibition and its enforce- 
ment. Miss Mary Garrett Hay, former 
chairman of the New York Women’s 
Suffrage Party and for many years 
president of the Women’s City Club, 
has been elected state chairman, to rally 
the “drys,” the “independents” and the 
“progressive” women of the state in a 
fight for real enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


PAGE early in “Debonair,” the re- 
cent novel by G. B. Stern, contains 
the words, “Any daughter to any 

mother” and “Any mother to any daugh- 
ter.” They give a clue to what is of 
vital interest in a story that contains 
surprises for those who have read this 
gifted young Englishwoman’s previous 
books. Such readers would hardly have 
expected her to set forth the exploits of 
one of the most stereotyped versions of 
the modern young. Everyone knows 
this girl—with her shingled hair, her 
slang, her cocktails, her courage, her 
descents into the cold hell of desperate 
adventure, looting where she can, but 


giving nothing—a wasteful, selfish child, . 


Her 


born for trouble, but ‘“‘game.” 
name in this book is Loveday. 

The reasonably diverting surface of 
Miss Stern’s story shows Loveday’s pre- 
carious existence in London, where her 
mother believes her to be adequately 
chaperoned, her unconventional meeting 
with “Charles,” to whom from that mo- 
ment she is dedicated, the impasse to 
which this new friendship leads her, her 
escape from it in a reckless trip to the 
Continent as dancing partner of a man 
from whom she takes flight when she 
discovers all he expects of her, and so 
on and on. f 

But the heart of the story is the con- 
flict between Loveday, who is afraid of 
nothing, and the mother, who is afraid 
of everything. To the pity of this con- 
flict for both mother and daughter Miss 
Stern gives full value. 


EARLY thirteen years ago Susan 

Glaspell wrote two novels—‘“The 
Glory of the Conquered” and “Fidelity.” 
Ever since we have been asking, like 
Oliver Twist, for “more.” But she has 
given us only plays, sketches, and, most 
recently, “The Road to the Temple” that 
brilliant biography of her husband, the 
late George Cram Cook, Greek scholar 
and poet. 

Meanwhile Susan Glaspell has been 
living deeply and abundantly. She has 
made her home on the slopes of Mount 
Parnassus and in the heart of New York 
City. She has enriched her experience 
in America and her early days in the 
Middle West by years of study and 
travel in Europe. She has known— 
really known, with her warmth, her 


friendliness and her intuition—all kinds 
of people—peasants, Greenwich Villag- 
ers, small town folks and cosmopolites. 





Susan Glaspell, who has at last given us 
another novel 


“Brook Evans,” her new novel, is a 
passionate plea for human beings to 
brave life to the fullest as she herself 
has always done. It is, primarily, the 
story of Naomi Kellogg, who lived 
vividly a few brief months but whose 
happiness was blighted when her young 
lover was crushed to death and she was 
married by her family to Caleb Evans, 
a man she abhorred, in order to save 
their good name. Secondly, it is the 
story of Brook Evans, Naomi’s daughter 
—how she repudiated her mother and 
instead turned to her foster father, to 
whom she felt she owed everything (but 
existence), although many years later 
she came to understand the wonder and 
wisdom of her mother’s heart. A third 
story is begun (and we hope may be con- 
cluded in a sequel to “Brook Evans’), 
where we leave Evans Leonard, Brook’s 
son, beside the brook where his grand- 
mother met her lover, striving again to 
adjust youth’s concept of loyalty and fit- 
ness to h‘s mother’s late discovery that 
life may hold ‘‘miracles.” 

Many are writing today about the 
“wildness” of youth, but Susan Glaspell 
has touched much more real and eternal 
characteristics of the young—their in- 
nate orthodoxy, their blind loyalty to 
sentimental things, an idealism that is 
sometimes cruel in its judgment. “Broof 
Evans” is an unusual novel—tender, 
moving, sincere. 


HEN Myrtle Johnston, the Irish 
girl who has just written her first 
novel, “Hanging Johnny,” at the age of 
eighteen, describes St. Brigid Street, 


Dublin, with its gossiping, slatternly 
women forever drinking tea, and its 
wretched, barefoot children fighting in 
the streets, you are sure she has done 
more than a casual bit of slumming. 
You feel she knows these people, their 
lack of ambition, their shiftlessness, their 
resentment at any outside interference, 
as well as the affection and loyalty for 
one another that underlie their brawls 
and bickering. When Myrtle Johnston 
describes the scaffold house or Hanging 
Johnny adjusting the straps to a con- 
demned man’s legs, you are equally sure 
that about the nearest she has been to a 
prison is reading “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol.” 

Again, Miss Johnston is revealed as a 
keen observer of character and a good 
story-teller with the gift of vivid imag- 
ination. But when she attempts to draw 
the closer relations between husband and 
wife, the effect of character wearing 
against character, she becomes both awk- 
ward and unconvincing. 

In other words, Miss Johnston may 
be a genius in the making, but she has 
not yet arrived. More people to under- 
stand, more conditions of life to watch, 
more experience to digest, and perhaps 
she will get there. 


EFORE stating the argument of 

George Bernard Shaw’s “last will 
and testament to humanity,” one is dis- 
posed to ponder the title of it—“The In- 
telligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism.” In matters of such 
general interest, why does Mr. Shaw 
address his 470 pages to women? Even 
the reason he gives in his appendix— 
that the hundreds of books on Socialism 
are nearly all written in an “academic 
jargon, which, though easy and agree- 
able to students of economics, politics, 
philosophy, and sociology. is unbearably 
dry, meaning unreadable, to women not 
so specialized”—is a reason that serves 
the intelligent man and the intelligent 
child, too. One concludes that Mr. 
Shaw must have his little joke. And 
the “intelligent woman,” realizing this, 
need not feel she is being “written 
down’’ to. 

What Mr. Shaw has done is to trans- 
late “academic jargon” on such subjects 
as taxation, rents, banking, money, for- 
eign trade, the party system, trades 
unionism—to mention only a few of 
them—into concrete terms. As a re- 
sult, the unspecialized reader suddenly 
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feels at home in the world. And even 
if she escapes this experience, and it is 
not likely that she will, she is at least 
given information that will help her to 
look after her interests as well as to 
know them when she sees them. 

Mr. Shaw’s monumental work is not 
a textbook. It is a sermon that has for 
its subject the salvation of mankind. 
Whether the reader will be persuaded 
by his argument is another matter. His 
argument is that inequality of income is 
the root of all evil, and his 470 pages 
are devoted to showing why this is so 
and by what means every man, woman, 
and child may be assured that his in- 
come will be equal and decent. 

Capitalists will quarrel ‘with him. 
Orthodox Socialists may well question 
his unequivocal statement that ‘“‘Social- 
ism means equality of income and noth- 
ing else,” and modern “specialized” 
readers will complain that much of his 
thinking has a distinctly pre-war flavor. 
Nevertheless, those who have time for 
this prodigious summing up of the in- 
tellectual earnings of a life time have 
a lively experience before them. 


N the first chapter of “The Bronté 
Sisters,’ Ernest Dimnet prepares 

in a telling way for the story of these 
tragic women. ‘The author steps out 
of the train at Keighly, walks up 
the street of Haworth, and without 
stopping at the famous parsonage at the 
head of it, goes on to the moors. These, 
he says, were more truly the native land 
of Charlotte, Anne and Emily, than the 
bleak village where they lived and wrote. 
And the point is well taken. One has 
in mind the “vast open sky, with hori- 
zons at once simple and intelligible and 
yet full of thought,” as one follows their 
lives. 

In a way the title is misleading. The 
book is more truly the story of Charlotte. 
There is outline to her life, and the 
Frenchman apprehends it and presents 
it with a penetrating and sympathetic 
intelligence. Anne’s story is subordinate. 
He treats it with tenderness. To Emily 
he fails to do justice. Though paying 
tribute to her genius he seems repelled 
by the reticence, the stoic calm, behind 
which her passionate nature worked out 
its salvation. 

Andrew Lang described this book, 
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which has now been translated for the 
first time, as the “best book” on the 
three sisters. One is disposed to ques- 
tion his judgment. It contains material 
not available to their most popular bio- 
grapher, Mrs. Gaskell, notably the four 
letters written by Charlotte to M. 
Heger, director of the Pensionnat in 
Brussels. But in lives that were dis- 
tinguished, not by incident, but by de- 
velopment of character and genius, one 
misses in this compact book the leisurely 
tempo and abundance of detail that Mrs. 
Gaskell gives us. 


‘HE brief story of Annie Besant’s 

life, written by Geoffrey West, 
should be welcome, even though it leaves 
one unsatisfied. It is a difficult task to 
write the biography of a living person. 
Dr. Annie Besant, one-time atheist, 
Fabian, feminist, political reformer and 
now the spiritual arbiter to tens of thou- 
sands, has been the center of so much 
discussion that her biographer’s temerity 
is understandable. The book covers, 
competently and enlighteningly, the out- 
lines of an amazingly vital and varied 
life, but one cannot help but wish that 
Mr. West had caught more of its spirit. 
The book is one of a series of “‘Repre- 
sentative Women” edited by Francis 
Birrell. 


HE smells and sights of “Jipping 

Street” make an intimate back- 
ground for the story of a childhood in 
the London slums. Kathleen Wood- 
ward, the author of a book named for 
the street, was herself educated in the 
byways and alleys of London, so that the 
experiences of the child in “Jipping 
Street” are by no means fiction. 

There are individuals in the book who 
emerge in clear-cut outlines from the 
tragic background of chloroform and 
beer smells, basements and funerals, 
murders and suicides. Clearest of all is 
the child’s mother. “A common lot she 
had and lived a common life.” She knew 
but two things: “death*and the land- 
lord.” Resigned pessimism reigned in 
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the neighborhood. But from the begin- 
ning the child struggled to develop above 
and beyond her surroundings and at the 
end of the story she is already getting 
her head above “Jipping Street.” 

The book has an austere beauty. With 
a short poignant treatment the author 
sets the tone of life in a London slum. 
Her characters express themselves in 
original and different ways, but they are 
all the children of “Jipping Street.” The 
author is an exception, but the memory 
of her childhood is so vivid that Kathleen 
Woodward can give the reader a knowl- 
edge of London slums that no other sort 
of writer could convey. 
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The Abington Woman's Club which evolved from a wartime Red Cross unit was built 
according to a well-thought-out financial plan 


Building the Small Clubhouse 


By Epiru S$. Davis 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. Articles 
have been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, 
‘aundries, lighting, etc. The article this month is presented in answer 
to frequent inquiries about the planning and financing of small club- 
houses. Its author is president of the Abington Woman's Club of Clark's 
Summit, Pennsylvania, and she kindly offers to answer any questions “bros- 
pective clubhouse builders” may ask. Readers are invited at any time 
to send in questions for answer through this department, and are urged 


to contribute their own experiences 


! HE Abington Woman’s Club, of 
Clark’s Summit, Pennsylvania, was 
originally a busy Red Cross unit. 

After the need of such activities was 
over, with the end of the war, these 
women desired to continue their close 
relationship and friendly gatherings and 
became the Woman’s Club. They were 
duly organized, federated and began to 
function as a civic and cultural unit in 
the community. 

Interest never lagged, membership be- 
gan to grow. The practice of serving 
luncheons at each meeting at a nominal 
charge increased the social pleasures as 
well as the bank account. To insure a 
greater permanency of the club it was 
decided to secure a lot and later build 
a clubhouse—though that was a dream 
which seemed to be in the dim future. 
Within two years the purchase of the 
lot was an accomplished fact. The 
building fund was started. Slow work 
it was, for the earning power not only 
was small, but there were comparatively 
few members, ridiculously small dues, 
and generous contributions to civic en- 


terprises. As the years went by, how- 
ever, the club continued to grow until 
the homes were few that could accom- 
modate the number attending regularly 
at each meeting, and last year it became 
manifest that the clubhouse was a 
necessity. 

Then “conversation” began—in meet- 
ing and out. It was determined to dis- 
pose of the original lot as not suitable 
for our needs. We sold at a profit of 
about sixty per cent, which gave us 
$3,500. Besides this, we had $3,000 in 
cash earned by luncheons, carnivals, 
plays and “affairs.” With the $6,500 
and $1,000 from the bank we paid for 
a fine corner location of two lots, on 
one of which was a good house. This 
could easily be remodeled to suit our 
present requirements. Also, the grounds 
were well kept. 

It might be of interest and assistance 
to other clubs to learn how we made 
our selection, for we had varied opinions 
upon the subject and the dove of peace 
did not know whether .to fly or not. 
When we first began to consider seri- 
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ously the purchase of a property, im- 
mediately homes for sale cropped up 
overnight in surprising numbers. In 
fact, we were almost embarrassed by the 
variety—and the owners. To make the 
decision fair and have every detail thor- 
oughly understood, we listed the prop- 
erties, their location, price, the amount 
we could pay, the sum to be borrowed, 
amount of interest and time allowance 
for mortgage. Not only were there 
houses to list, but also propositions for 
retaining our lot and erecting a building, 
and others for investing in’ another lot 
and a new building. To our knowledge 
we did not ignore a single suggestion. 
All were tabulated and numbered. 

The full list was mimeographed and 
handed to each member who attended a 
meeting which had been carefully an- 
nounced and advertised beforehand. 
Members were given every opportunity 
to discuss each number, and questions 
were cheerfully answered. When all 
had been disposed of, the vote was taken, 
the mimeograph lists serving as ballots. 
The two propositions receiving the high- 
est number of votes were to be retained 
for final ballot at the next regular meet- 
ing. This gave an extra time for dis- 
cussion—and there was plenty! How- 
ever, when the vote was taken we had 
only eleven negative or not voting. 
Every member was a good sport, and 
once the choice was made all buckled 
down to work for our new home. 

We immediately secured the services 
of a good architect, appointed a building 
committee, determined upon plans, and 
began to tear down to build up. Details 
were left to the building committee, 
though plans were discussed by the mem- 
bers in general (there are two hundred 
and fifty now), and the women were 
remarkably at one in their ideas. 

We had almost enough money to buy 
our place for cash, and had to borrow 
for all alterations, which cost about 
$4,000. We secured a loan of $5,000 
from the bank, to cover these and to 
complete our purchase price, but 
found ourselves indebted another $1,800 
for extras—and expected it. With the 
advice of an attorney, we carried out 
our idea of a bond issue, and disposed 
of two hundred bonds of ten dollars 
each at 4 per cent interest. This took 
care of emergency expenses. The bonds 
are to be redeemed in this manner: A 
certain sum is set aside each month for 
the purpose. We place the number of 
each bond in a capsule and have a draw- 
ing at each regular meeting. This we 
shall continue to do until the full issue 
is taken care of. The idea appeals to 
the members and has proven successful. 
Our total debt is now $6,600, and the 
property is worth $17,000. For this, 
when the mortgage is lifted, we shall 
have paid $14,000. This figure includes 
even such items as $142 for screens, 
$100 spent this year on grounds, and 
$500 for a new gas range and water 
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heater which we are buying this summer. 

We have given plays, recitals, lectures, 
bridge luncheons and parties, served sup- 
pers, sponsored a dancing class for the 
young people, given subscription dances 
for others. We rent our building to 
members and outsiders for their social 
afiairs, which increases revenue. Our 
dues still continue to be very small, only 
three dollars a year, but by careful 
budgeting we are winning through. 

And this is what we have. A semi- 
colonial house of white clapboards with 
a most attractive and well-balanced en- 
trance. The main floor consists of a 
hallway, assembly room and kitchen. 
The assembly room is about thirty-two 
feet square with casement windows on 
three sides, assuring us plenty of light. 
A long window seat is built under them 
on two sides of the room. The floor is 
covered with brown jaspe linoleum. 
The finish is cream and buff, French 
doors of mahogany. The hangings are 
in shades to harmonize, with a touch of 
flame to give life to the room. Heavy 
wicker furniture in tones to supplement 
the color scheme gives a well-balanced 
effect. When additional seating capacity 
is needed (as always), we have mahog- 
any Stackmore chairs, and every one is 
comfortable. Of course, we have our 
piano. 

The kitchen is plentifully supplied 
with cupboards and shelving space which 
makes the serving of luncheons and 
parties much less arduous. The equip- 
ment is excellent. 

The upper floor is practically the same 
as in the original dwelling and is used 
for dressing rooms and committee meet- 
ings. We are in hopes that a loan 
library will soon be started, utilizing 
the largest of these rooms for that pur- 
pose. 

The furniture and hangings cost us a 
few dollars under $1,000. When our 
finances permit a new orgy of spending, 
we will erect on our adjoining lot, and 
connecting with our assembly room, an 
auditorium of sufficient size to enable us 
to accommodate really large audiences, 
properly stage plays and recitals, and in 
the basement arrange Scout quarters for 
our boys and girls and a smoking room 
and bowling alley for our men, bless ’em. 





Here are interesting experiences of 
several other small clubs which we have 
drawn from our voluminous files. 


The North Hollywood (California) 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. D. C. Coates, 
president, with two hundred members 
and dues of $5, built a $20,000 club- 
house, spent $6,000 for furnishings and 
financed it all through dues, rentals and 
entertainments. Like many other wom- 
en's organizations, the club furnishes 
luncheon every week for the Kiwanis 
ae Chamber of Commerce at a good 
pront. 


The woman’s Club of Punta Gorda 
(Florida), Mrs. Norman Hewitt, pres- 
ident, with only one hundred and 
twenty-five members and dues of $2.00 
a year, built a $15,000 club building in 
which they house the public library. 

A still smaller club, the Woman's 
Club of Rosemead (California), Mrs. 
E. L. Friess, president, with eighty-four 
members and dues of $3.00 has just 
dedicated a new $8,500 building. They 
borrowed $5,000 from the bank which 
they are paying off at the rate of $50 a 
month, plus seven per cent interest. 


The Gulfport (Mississippi) Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. R. E. Johnson, president, of 
only one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers, completed their building in 1925 
at a cost of $6,000, and they have al- 
ready been offered $18,500 for it. An 
editorial committee of this club edits the 
woman’s page of the local paper twice 
a week for a salary of $50 per month, 
which goes into their building fund. 

The Raymond (N. H.) Women’s 
Civic Club, Mrs. Lillian Armstrong, 
president, has an extraordinary record. 
With only fifty-five members and an- 
nual dues of $2.00 it owns a $15,000 
building which is financed largely 
through renting rooms and serving 
meals. The club is organized for civic 
work and to promote an active interest 
in the welfare of the community. Its 
members must give a great deal of serv- 
ice in other ways, for the club furnishes 
about ten thousand meals a year. 


Democrats at Houston 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Children are the chief asset of the 
nation. Therefore, their protection 
through infancy and childhood against 
exploitation is an important national 
duty. 

“The Democratic Party has always 
opposed the exploitation of women in 
industry and has stood for such condi- 
ditions of work as will preserve their 
health and safety. 

“We favor an equal wage for equal 
service and likewise favor adequate ap- 
propriations for the Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Bureaus.” 

These declarations were highly ap- 
proved by Miss Belle Sherwin of the 
National League of Women Voters, 
who also called attention to the fact that 
while Muscle Shoals is not mentioned, 
the plank on water power recognizes the 
importance of conserving for the people 
the great power resources of the country. 

Neither the League of Nations nor 
the World Court is mentioned in the 
platform. The following are approved 
as principles of foreign policy: outlawry 
of war, freedom from entangling politi- 
cal alliances, protection of American 
lives and rights, non-interference with 
elections or other internal affairs of any 
foreign nation, rescue of the country 
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Women 
Must Know 


what women are doing 


and for that reason we have just 
published a Directory and Guide 
(the first of its kind ever to be 
compiled) which lists the national 
and international activities of all 
Women’s Organizations. 


It tells— 


of the inception, founding 
and purposes of each Club 
and Society—gives the names 
and addresses of their 
officers, with a brief history 
of development, progress and 
plans for future growth. 


As a Guide—it is handy 
As a Directory—it is 
complete 


....With a carefully pre- 
pared and summarized index, 
it is helpful in quickly find- 
ing out just what has been 
done and said to promote 
civic and social welfare 
movements as well as in the 
furtherance of economic and 
political causes of interest to 
women. 


....-Printed large size, easily 
readable type, on attractive 
antique stock.—Semi-stiff 
cover and hand-stitched bind- 
ing. It is a welcome and 
necessary addition to all 
libraries. 


You can be sure of securing one 
of the first edition by ordering 
your copy now. Two Dollars 
each. 


National Council of Women of U. S., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Dept.-D 

Re TE: cs cvncts Dollars enclosed, please 
OOD cs occin copy (copies) of the YEAR 
BOOK and DIRECTORY of the NA- 


TIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
PMN, Wwncdacenessrsccusceabneneievsdccnbusowas 
Address 
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Tripping Feet 


Uphill and down dale, 

All over they go. 

No corns or fallen arches— 
No trouble do they know. 
The reason is quite simple 
From childhood they, have worn 
A stylish shoe that is correct 


Which is sold by 


PEDIFORME 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CoO. 


36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 

















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 

















from its impaired world standing and 
international agreements for reduction 
of armaments. 

A prominent Democrat, who has been 
a generous donor to the party and who 


was a McAdoo supporter four years. 


ago, said, as he looked with level eyes 
at the scene on the floor: “You can’t 
stop it. I think it’s—youth. They don’t 
want advice. They’ve got everything in 
hand. They’re running away with it.” 

John W. Davis, who was the party’s 
standard bearer in the last campaign, 
was scarcely more than a spectator. So 
was Norman Davis, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State and representative of 
the United States abroad when peace 
adjustments were in hand. Carter Glass 
and Josephus Daniels of Wilson’s Cabi- 
net fought on the losing side. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, who goes 
out as vice-chairman, has done yeoman 
service for her party and for women. 

The donkey is the emblem of the 
Democratic Party. “It is a useful little 
animal,” said Mrs. Blair. “It is stub- 
born and sometimes does not know 
which way it is going, but it bears its 
burdens and accomplishes results.” 


Costume Hunting 
(Continued from page 9) 
admirable record of the results of two 
years’ labor, for the special process of 
reproduction gives everything a meticu- 
lous clearness comparable to the originals. 
The volume will cost about one hun- 
dred dollars, and will doubtless sell 

mostly to libraries and museums. 

Outside of the sentimental and histor- 
ical values of the collection, there are 
the practical ones of assistance to nevel- 
ists, dramatists and, above all, the mov- 
ies. No longer will it be defensible for 
the film magnates who pride themselves 
on their accuracy to put out a film of 
French life in which the actors all wear 
peasant costumes from Germany under 
the assumption, as Mlle. de Gardilanne 
points out, that a peasant is a peasant 
anywhere. 

Now that they have toured in their 
little car, with their bulldogs, from one 
end of France to the other, sleeping in 
little villages, sometimes finding one in 
which it was impossible to sleep, climb- 
ing up the steep roads of the Pyrenees 
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and visiting little towns where the 
Streets were too narrow even for the 
smallest auto to pass, and have brought 
back all this treasure trove, they are 
turning to new fields. There are the 
Netherlands, where, in the south, the 
business of attracting tourists has some- 
times preserved the quaint costumes of 
another day and where in the far north 
unmarried girls ride erect and beautiful 
on the ubiquitous bicycle, with their 
golden caps and crisp white wings 
glinting in the sun. When the French 
book is done Holland will have its turn, 
after which there will surely be other 
countries with their own pages of his- 
tory to be salvaged for a grateful later 
age. 


A Town for Happiness 
(Continued from page 19) 


houses containing four to six rooms, and 
independent houses of a great range of 
size and style. ‘The population now 
totals fifteen hundred, nearly half chil- 
dren. 

The public utilities, lights, water, gas, 
and such, have been provided in a per- 
manent way so as to need no material 
attention for at least a generation. Cen- 
tral heating plants provide for whole 
sections of the community. All wires, 
pipes, and unsightly housekeeping things 
of the city, have been put out of sight. 
A woman would know how to plan that, 
just as‘a woman first thought of broom 
closets and fold-in ironing boards. 

One specially delightful feature of the 
town is a community garden of generous 
proportions. The young working girl 
with her one-room apartment may plant 
her sweetpea and pansy there, and have 
a special place in the community tool- 
house for her gloves and trowel. The 
grey-haired widow may cultivate “‘rose- 
mary for remembrance” among the 


‘other plants in her old-time herb patch. 


And the father with a flock of hungry 
fledglings may keep his balance on the 
right side of the budget and also save 
for college educations with his half-acre 
of cabbage and potatoes. The restric- 
tions and provisions that make all these 
extraordinary things possible are de- 
clared “too good to last!” But they 
will last—at least fifty years, according 
to the terms of the contracts, and are 
subject to renewal of course by the own- 
ers at that time. 

And who is this woman who has as- 
sumed the Biblical prerogative of going 
out and building a city? The answer 
is that she is a lifelong resident of Cin- 
cinnati, the widow of a wealthy man 
of vast industrial interests, deep human 
insight into which gave Mrs. Emery 
her first inspiration for creating an ideal 
environment for industrial workers, to- 
gether with all sorts of other people, 
to live in. She must have had something 
of the ideals of Ruskin and William 
Morris. She has had the wealth, the 
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courage, the patience, the far-seeing 
vision and the imagination to give reality 
to those ideals. For fifteen years she 
studied town planning, sending her per- 
sonal representative, Charles J. Livin- 
good, to travel in Europe where it is 
an older art than here, and she studied 
developments here unceasingly. She 
spent eight years acquiring this beauti- 
ful acreage. 

When the houses are all built and 
sold (on a six per cent, or so-called 
“non-profit” basis); when plans have 
all been realized, she will withdraw. 
As a complement to the charming -his- 
torical museum which holds relics of 
the land’s- past back to Indian days, 
another museum will remain (it already 
exists) wherein all the results of all 
the plans and studies developed in the 
laboratory of an experiment toward hu- 
man happiness will be placed. ‘They 
will remain for inspiration and aid to 
students, men and women, of the art 
of building cities more beautifully. 

Much is to be done yet, but even 
today the visitor to Mariemont is seized 
with a desire to go back home and get 
all her friends together and do some- 
thing about a lovelier place to live. She 
has a great desire to exclaim with 
Vachel Lindsay (who never was a 
skimpy visioner of human perfections) : 
“Let's build a new America and move 


into it! 
Edna Albert 
(Continued from page 13) 


room comfortably stocked with ciga- 
rettes, which the lady of the house al- 
most shamefacedly confessed she does not 
smoke, and books and magazines out of 
which, from their used look, one guesses 
she gets more personal pleasure. 

Surprise number three came with the 
entrance of the person in question—a 
tall, slender, fluffy-haired figure, in a 
soft, ruffy frock, with a string of little 
pearls at her neck. She might have been 
a popular actress, a society leader of 
parts—one would scarcely have said a 








Who’s Who in August 


Zona GALE, who speaks so strongly 
for prohibition, has long had her place 
in the front ranks of women novelists. 

LoriNE PRUETTE is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines and the author of 
two notable books. 

Cora Ricpy, reporting the Demo- 
cratic Convention, is head of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s Washington Bu- 
reau. Her story of the Republican 
Convention appeared last month.. 

Frances Drewry McMUuLLEN is a 
special feature writer whose articles 
often appear in the Journal. 

MartHa CANDLER, at once an editor 
and a writer, makes her first appearance 
in the Journal this month. 


business executive. Nor was her man- 
ner any the more up to expectation, in- 
formal, laughing, communicative, but 
just a little bit embarrassed at being 
called upon for the story of her career. 
For one who has scored as high in the 
realm of office and factory, Mrs. Albert 
reveals a touching hankering for home. 
For one who has labored as continu- 
ously and as hard and finds as much sat- 
isfaction in work, she has a refreshing 
capacity for play. And for one who 
has achieved undeniable success on her 
own, she is as modest as the village maid 
chosen by lot to be Queen of the May. 
She knows her needle and frying-pan 
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and envies her friends their babies, and 
to this day she adores being left alone 
to mess about the kitchen or sent to the 
hardware store to buy an ironing-board. 
She has the facility, too, when she slips 
away for a few months in Europe, of 
leaving office and factory utterly behind. 
Zest exists for her in a golf bag and joy 
in a sail, though she declares she does 
nothing well. She could not avoid, 
however, being pinned down to ac- 
knowledge and account for her business 
success. Then, calling time out to 
think, she haltingly suggested sticking to 
the job (“don’t you think?”’) and cour- 
age to gamble. 
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The slender silhouette of fash- 
ion and the softly draping 
silks of which our frocks are 
made demand sanitary pro- 
tection that is complete. And, 
too, there is a satisfaction in 
having one’s every toilette ac- 
cessory the finest procurable. 
That is why women choose 
Venus Traveling Package and 
have named it “a modern 
necessity.” It contains three 
full size napkins of finest 
Venus quality compressed into 
a box so small that it can be 
carried in the palm of the 
hand. 
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“And now and then, I suppose, too,” 
she added, “I do have spells of ideas.” 
Her initial idea, as far as the career 
is concerned, was that if there was a 
possible fortune, as friends seemed to 
think, in a certain prescription of her 
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father’s, she might as well be the one to 
get it out. Certainly, he would never 
do it, being a doctor of the variety that 
sends no bills, as far as his daughter 
knows. He had made up the formula 
for the relief of a fellow physician, who 
was always losing his glasses and finding 
himself handicapped in his work because 
his forehead and his hands were con- 
tinually wet. Presently, he gave it also 
to a few patients to check perspiration 
on limited areas of the body, and gradu- 
ally the notion spread that it might also 
make dress shields unnecessary. 

About this time Dr. Murphy’s daugh- 
ter was distinguishing herself by getting 
dismissed from boarding school, first one 
and then another, non-conformity to 
rules being her fault. In an effort to 
restore herself to the good graces of her 
family, she started studying portrait 
painting at home in Cincinnati, but 
scarcely had she settled down when the 
local popularity of her father’s prescrip- 
tion prompted in her the money-making 
urge. She left her palette and smock in 
the studio one day, expecting to go back 
to them shortly, after she had made a 
quick fortune by putting the prescription 
in bottles and giving it a name. She 
would establish the product in a 
couple of years, dreamed this girl of 
nineteen, then sell the formula, retire 
and return with her pile to art. She 
made the fortune, but not in a couple 
of years; and along the arduous path- 
way she found no detours back to art. 

The shoestring on which she started 
was flung out by her grandfather, who 
was far enough ahead of his time to be- 
lieve and preach woman’s peculiar fit- 
ness for business and rejoiced to give 
one woman her chance. It came in the 
form of a loan of $150, which straight- 
way went into bottles and billboard and 
theatre program advertising. An office 
was taken, but no one came to buy, and 
at the end of the second month there 
were no funds to pay the rent. Head- 
quarters were then transterred to a cor- 
ner of the young promoter’s bedroom, 
and a house-to-house peddling force was 
recruited from among Dr. Murphy’s pa- 
tients who wished to make a little money 
on the side and needed the outdoor life. 

At first only those in desperate need 
would consent to make a try of the prod- 
uct, which the doctor himself mixed in 
the basement of the house while his 
daughter filled and labeled the bottles. 
But after about four months enough of 
a start had been made to indicate that 
the enterprise was worth going on with. 
Soon the agents were selling a couple of 
dozen bottles each a day. Neighbor- 
hood youngsters were then allowed to 
make spending money, filling and label- 
ing, and a little pig-tailed stenographer 
came to the office, now installed in a 
room by itself, to help with the mail. 
There the light burned late at night, 
parents’ remonstrances notwithstanding, 
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while the daughter of the house, passing 
up dances and parties, pored over lists 
of possible out-of-town agencies and com- 
posed appeals letters. Of the theory and 
practice of sales talk she knew not even 
the rudiments, but the very artlessness 
and sincerity with which she said what 
she had to say, she believes, won many 
ears. 

Throughout the years such letters 
were her mainstay, conferences and 
calls long being a scare and a bore to 
the rising executive. Even after she 
had talked shop with enough business 
men to be thoroughly versed in their 
ways and had found them ever agree- 
able and encouraging, she might be ob- 
served walking two or three times 
around the block outside an office be- 
fore she could get up the nerve to enter. 

The first batch of sales letters brought 
no response. But after the pelting had 
gone on for some time an adventurous 
druggist here or a storekeeper there in- 
quired for a sample. The first big order 





Looking Forward 


Dry or Wet? 


This month you have Zona Gale 
speaking for prohibition. Next 
month Inez Haynes Irwin will give 
her reasons against. And in (Oc- 
tober Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
will answer the same question— 
“What shall we do about the 
Eighteenth Amendment—keep it or 
change it?” Mrs. Catt’s prohibi- 
tion views are no secret, but just 
what “line” she will take is still 
unknown to the editors. Only— 
we know she will interest. 


Saving the Stage-struck 


Although the Women’s Theatre 
started out to produce plays written 
and directed by women, it has 
found another and important job, 
says its president, Mabel Rowland, 
in turning away from the theatre 
some of the hundreds of women 
and girls who arrive in New York 
City daily to go on the stage. 


The Wifely Wife 


In these days when the married 
woman with a career comes in for 
so much attention, the wife who 
stays at home deserves a little no- 
tice. Anne Herendeen, who has 
been both kinds, will have some- 
thing ito say of how she feels about 
it in an autumn issue. 


Getting Out the Vote 


Last year Ruth McIntire Dadour- 
ian asked, in the Journal pages, 
“Why get out the vote?” This 
fall Gladys Harrison will present 
the arguments of organizations 
that make special get-out-the-vote 
campaigns as one phase of good 
citizenship. 


The Women of Russia 


The Journal is happy to announce 
for September an article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick which gives a 
fascinating and fair-minded picture 
of what Bolshevism means to the 
women of Soviet Russia. 
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came from one of the leading depart- 
ment stores of Chattanooga. For four 
years the venture went on in the Mur- 
phy household, at the end of which time 
twenty-five people were kept busy in 
the basement, filling orders from as far 
away as Cuba and England. Then 
grandfather, again to the front, turned 
in and built the persevering young 
woman a factory, which she leased until 
she could put by enough to pay for it. 

In this two-story stucco affair, much 
resembling a residence, the product is 
still made, employing one hundred and 
fifty people now and supplying sixty- 
eight countries. Here, too, is the home of 
the Glazo Company, built on a formula 
from France which Mrs. Albert bought 
for a song and pushed under consider- 
able odds until it, too, yields riches, 
to the probable chagrin of those who 
had the same opportunity as she and 
could see no money in it. Both com- 
panies will soon move into a fine new 
factory under construction in Cincin- 
nati. 

As the business made headway, it 
completely absorbed the former art stu- 
dent. In the first place, she kept in 
too deep financially to do anything 
else but go on. Each year she would 
look back over what had been sold, cal- 
culate on doubling that in the vear 
ahead, and so contract for advertising 
on that basis, expectant of credit from 
the newspapers always, but always a 
little surprised when she got it, An- 
other reason for sticking was her pride 
in the development. After a while, 
with the flood tide of appreciative let- 
ters, she became fired too, with the en- 
thusiasm of service. 

Mrs. Albert used to do everything 
about the business, even to writing the 
advertising, until one day, as she puts 
it, she discovered there were such things 
as advertising agencies; then she pro- 
cured some lists of firms and set out 
to interest them. Several responded, 
even sent representatives io look over 
her plant and gape in astonishment at 
its girlish head. One of them agreed 
to take the account under its wing, and 
then and there things went ahead with 
a bang. 

Hitches, however, were still ahead. 
Mrs. Albert had not yet graduated from 
the school of experience. One of its 
severest lessons—that in over-expan- 
sion—awaited her at the close of the 
World War. The customary forty per 
cent. annual increase in business spurted 
up to one hundred and past it. 
The plant was running full tilt, mate- 
rials were being rushed by truck from 
Cleveland and Chicago, and all the 
world seemed to demand the product. 
Deciding that her big moment had come, 
Mrs. Albert planned to go in for ad- 
vertising as never before. She ar- 
ranged for a $60,000 outlay for export 
development alone and availed herself 
of every possible advertising medium at 


home. Materials were contracted for 
accordingly. Then came the slump. 
In the latter part of 1919 sales were 
less than half what they had been in 
the first, but her contracts stood, and 
1920 saw the company a quarter of 
a million dollars in debt. ‘This meant 
the grindstone again, as in the early 
years, with no time at all left over for 
other things. But that period, too, 
passed, leaving the subject the head of 
a flourishing concern and apparently 
little the worse for wear. 

The best thing of all is that, having 
made her fortune, Mrs. Albert is young 
enough and interested enough to turn 
and catch up the loose threads left from 
the past, planning, first, by way of mak- 
ing up after a fashion for missing col- 
lege, a study of languages commencing 
immediately in the form of a tutor at 
her heels wherever she goes; then, later, 
a little painting; and, in the offing, 
adoption of “a flock of orphans,” about 
whom she dreams and talks so much 
that her friends already look upon them 
as part of her family circle. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 17) 


The ceremony at the tomb, which is 
outside Peking, marked the end of the 
military phase of Nationalism, with 
the exception of such action as may be 
taken to bring Manchuria under Na- 
tionalist control. 

In the meantime, a sweeping financial 
reform program, initiated by the Fi- 
nance Minister of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Nanking, has been adopted 
An outstanding feature is the regulation 
providing that the provinces shall un- 
failingly remit revenues to the Central 
Government. The provincial delegates 
have consented to this and if the regula- 
tion is carried out it will do much 
toward giving China an efficient Cen- 
tral Government. 


Colonel Stewart Once More 


HE issue between John D. Rocke- 

feller, Jr., and Colonel Stewart, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, is unchanged despite 
Colonel Stewart’s acquittal of a 
charge of contempt of the Senate aris- 
ing from his refusal to answer questions 
of the Senate Committee investigating 
the oil scandal. Mr. Rockefeller is pur- 
suing the fight to force Colonel Stewart 
out of the chairmanship “for the public 
interest.” July 20, 1928. 


As announced in the June issue, the 
Woman’s Journal Cooperative Service is 
omitted from the July and August is- 
sues. Hlowever, questions are being an- 
swered as usual, and we urge readers to 
send questions in throughout the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Clarke will resume this 
Service in the September issue. 
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O NCE more we are dingbatting in 
the midst of greenness, *##+* 
Greenness growing on very large and 
wonderful old trees. ###* We are ob- 
serving with astonishment the enor- 
mous industry of robins in the worm- 
extracting business, and trying to 
figure out how many worms it takes 
to fill a baby bird. ##* The gold- 
finches that flit through these great 
boughs seem to have no such vulgar 
habits. #** But we trust their favorite 
diet is mosquitoes, #4 For the rest, 
we are enjoying equal parts of sea- 
shore and New England atmosphere, 
with one solid mile of Rambler roses 
thrown in for good measure. 

It is our theory that persons reared 
in the Middle West ought occasional- 
ly to subject themselves to the historic 
influence of an _ elm-arched _ street 
bordered by Colonial houses and 
one General Store #**#* with (this is 
essential) an outside stairway to the 
upper story. These country 
stores are even more marvelous than 
baby robins in their capacity. *#*+* 
And any man who can keep tabs on 
where in their miscellaneous contents 
he has put the shoestrings and the 
coat-hangers, is a genius. But 
this whole business of vacations brings 
us back to our ancient contention that 
school-teachers are the most privileged 
of workers, all claims to the contrary 
notwithstanding. *#%** We are pre- 
pared to debate the subject on the 
briefest notice. ##%* We like the story 
imported to us from England, one used 
by Miss Wilkinson, M.P. and fem- 
inist. It seems an English father was 


reproaching his son for having been 


beaten in debate by a “mere girl.” 
te “Well, father,” said the boy, 
“you have to remember that girls are 
not so ‘mere’ as they used to be.” 

Nor skirts so long. “So you're lost, 
little man?” asked the sympathetic 
stranger. “Why didn’t you hang onto 
your mother’s skirt?” Said the 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


youngster: “Couldn’t reach it.” + 
The only thing so far that has re- 
minded us of the presidential cam- 
paign is a bit we’ve picked up about 
a child and an elephant. “And which 
animal did you like the best, dear?” 
asked the child’s grandmother when 
she heard all about a visit to the zoo. 
*%% “Oh, the elephant!” was the re- 
ply. “It was wonderful to see him 
pick up buns with his vacuum 
cleaner!” ###* Now we do hope this 
won’t be considered partisan. *#** 
Alack, we have not escaped autos ##* 
and still alacker, we ‘haven’t one. #** 
we have learned a new formula for 
testing the weather. “Tt 3€s an 
all-night-sheet night, it’s pretty hot for 
this place.” *##% And we may men- 
tion that we gleaned the phrase from 
an admiral. Did we ever tell 
you the perfectly true story about the 
waitress in a restaurant who was re- 
flecting on the strangeness of the Eng- 
lish language? “Now take the word 
‘pitcher,’” she said. ‘“There’s the 
pitcher on the table, and the pitcher 
on the wall.” A spider has just 
spun his web from our dingbats. #*** 
His rebuke is felt, but we don’t know 
how to send his comment to the 
printer. ##* But if the rest of the 
column were filled with exclamation 
points, it would be what we and the 
mosquitoes think of each other. 
Maybe Mary Pickford cut off her curls 
because she thought it was time for 
more mature roles. ##** But, the way 
we feel today without curls, we are 
convinced she did it solely because 
they made her too warm. ##* And 
thus, hot but idle, we think with pious 
sympathy of our busy, boiling office. 
ee The Idle Dingbatter sent scant 
measure. 488% So the “busy, boiling 
office” has a chance. #** But first it 
must collect the loose papers that are 
flying about it like birds. ##* These 
summer winds! #4 Yes, that mile 
of Rambler roses—we know it well. 
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THE Woman’s JouRNAL 


With Our Readers 


Several readers are disposed to ‘carry 
on the discussion of Short Skirts which 
W. W. started in the April number. 
Says J. F. P. of Dallas, Tex: 


66° HERE are some pitiable sights to be 
seen. In visiting a shine parlor one 
day recently it was necessary for me to wait 
a few minutes. In glancing up at one rather 
plump woman of middle age who was in the 
chair in front of me, getting a shine, I could 
not help seeing the flesh protruding just above 
and underneath the knee. The Negro shine 
boys had full view. I was mortified. Now, 
it seems that there must be a sane manner 
of dressing and still be comfortable.” 


H. N., on the West Coast, approves 
of the political pages now running in the 
magazine, but adds: 


66 HERE is a desolate feeling of incom- 

pleteness thus far in the presentation 
of the background and principles. The ma- 
terial is unsatisfactory for the formation of 
a good political judgment. . . . Where is 
the conscientious voter to turn for ‘the an- 
swer to some of the vital questions of this 
pregnant time? Where find adequate cri- 
teria for the appraisal of executives? There 
is a growing conviction that candidates 
should come clean with their beliefs and pur- 
poses with respect to official corruption and 


‘silent acquiescence in it; to law enforcement; 


to fair elections, here as in Nicaragua; to our 
foreign policy toward neighbors, great and 
small. May there not be a voice from this 
twilight zone of politics added to the depart- 
ment of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL?” 


A writer who signs only “E. C. I” 
thinks that Constance Marshall’s ar- 
ticle, “When Mrs. Is Miss,” in the June 
issue, is a one-sided account of the rea- 
sons why married women use their single 
names in business. E. C. I. apparently 
did not read Miss Marshall’s long ar- 
ticle in the March JouRNAL on the at- 
titude of employers to married women 
in business but she gives some interesting 
items, nevertheless. For instance: 


66 YOUNG woman who had been em- 
ployed for several years in a large 
New York City bank and was earning $35 
a week, married a young employee in an- 
other department of the same bank. The 
couple had planned their budget on the basis 
of their combined salaries. The evening be- 
fore the wedding the woman received an 
envelope with two weeks’ salary and was in- 
formed that it was ‘contrary to the bank’s 
policy’ to retain her in their service. 
“Within the past few months one of the 
largest corporations in New York City, em- 
ploying a large number of women, has adopt- 
ed a definite policy against employing mar- 
ried women. Several young married women 
who have been employed by that organiza- 
tion for years have been demoted to positions 
of lesser responsibility and given to under- 
stand there would be no further advancement 
for them. At the same time it was decided 
that, in future, when any woman in the 
company’s employ married she would be 
asked to resign at the end of three months. . . 
“Has anyone ever tried to find approxi- 
mately how many unmarried women there 
are in business who come from homes where 
there is no urgent financial need? It might 
be found that the number of married women 
in business who have husbands able to sup- 
port them is not excessive in comparison.” 
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